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Co Correspondents. 


E. W.T. : informed that the pointer dog advertised has already been sold. Prices vary 
from $75 to $200. 

Our thanks are due W. B. F. for his attention to our wishes in the matter of the race 
report. 

J. M. W. is informed that we have a letter for him, which we have been unable to de- 

foran obvious reason, 

We shall be obliged te any friend for the loan of the New York Mirror for 1833. We 
shall require it for two or three days only. 

J.G.M. will find a letter for him at the P. O., Washington City. 

We are most happy to acknowledze the favor of a letter from our old friend ‘* N.” 

| he receive a letter from the Junior at Batesvil'e? 

The letter of JL. arrived in due time from Charleston, with its enclosure. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 





FOR TIIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 12, 1840. 


Concert of the St. George’s Society. 
On Tuesday, the 22d inst. a Grand Misceilancous Concert will be given at the 
New National Opera House in aid of the funds of the St. George’s Society. This 
charity is worthy of unqualified praise, and the manner in which the Society are 
deterinined to get up this Concert to aid the unfortunate, is exceedingly liberal, 
and appeals stron.ly to general sympathy. Ou the occasion of this Concert, 
ihe present orchestra of the theatre wili be covered by extending the stage to the 
pit; the vocalists will thus be brought close to the audience, and the orchestra 
will be arranged upon the stage, and facing the audience, as inthe great concerts 
i London. The pit and boxes will be thrown together, and there will be but one 
entrance to the house, the price of admission being one .lollar to any part. These 
arrrangements will be aided by all the outlay which Mr. Witson can make upon 
the house, for he is determined it sha'l be the most brilliant concert ever given 
in America. (The members of the Society will appreciate the liverality of Mr. 
Wilson, as he will discover upon his first benefit.) Now for the names of the in- 
dividuals engaged to sing on the occasion, al! of whom we believe give their ser- 
vices to the Society. 

{rs. Wood, 
Miss Inverarity, 

Mr. Giubilei, 


Mrs. Martyn, 
Miss Poole, 
Mr. Seguin, 
Mr. Braham, Mr. De Begnis, Mr. Woed, 
Mr. Manvers, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Horn. 
Mr. Kine, the Pianist, and Mr. Downs, the Flutist, have likewise voluntecred. 
The whole is to be conducted by Mr. GC. E. Horn. 
To carry out the benevolent design of the Society, all gentlemen should 
take seats for this concert, and they can do this with full confidence that the 
entertainment will be delightful. 


Mrs. Seguin, 
Mrs. Loder, 
Mr. Brough, 





Death of “Shamrock.” 

Our readers have often been amused by the spirited sketches of a writer in the 
English magazines, under the signature of “Shamrock.” The last arrival 
brought the intelligence of his death. The following obituary of the deceased 
gentleman is takeu from Bell’s Life in London :-— 

With the deepest and most unfeigned regret we have this day to announce the 
death of W. R. Jameson, Esq., who so frequently and so ably contributed to 
the gratification and instruction of our readers under the assumed title of 


calinly on literary subjects. As a proof of the agonies which he was suiler- | 
ing from the terrible disease that was rapidly and violently making havoc of his | 
frame, he mentioned to the writer that he had been racing the night befure, and | 
supposed himself Harkaway in a fever, and that he could not get Tom Fergusou 
to bleed him. Like Napoleon on his death-bed talking of the French army, 
sporting subjects, to which his mind had been so much given up, were constantly 
disturbing him. But that he was able to mention this anecdote isa proof that he | 
became collected as his death approached. Let us hope that he died the death | 
of the christian, and that he has already found grace before that tribunal to which 

man, though erring, never appeals in vain. The nature of bis pursui's rendered | 
his character like that of every man who follows the like liable to suspicion, but 


| 
. | 
the writer can state with confidence that a stain rests not on his name ” 
Beli’s Lite in London. | 


NEWSPAPERS. | 


BY J. CYPRESS, JR. 














“ Quid novi ?”— What's the news ?’—Demosthenes lectured his acres spread 
congregation, once, for asking this question, when Philip of Macedon was on their 
boundary line, without opposition, and his countrymen were without means of 
defence. ‘'H BédccOe, (said he,) eimé por, repcidyres atrww mvyPaverOat cara tiv dyopay, | 
\syerai re eatvdv 7” 

Is there no Demosthenes in Columbia’ 
rupt all? Heartless! 
about and asking ‘* what is the news?” are we readers only, and not doers ! Do 
we lie in bed and comfortably read, in print, how splendidly our brother fell, cut 
with a Floridian tomahawk? Do we prefer “io read” the account of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by her Majesty's Most particular Lieutenant Governor of ALL 
the Canadas on the suffering chickens of Bill Jones’ farm’! Do we choose to 
sleep and dream, upon the authority of the printer-devil-children of Dr. Faustus, 
of the invasion of the Spaniard and the Camanche at the South-west—of the 





* negotiation” of our own selves with regard tothe boundary line of Maine ! 

“Yes. Yes. Yes” 

Who the devil are you! Jack, my dear boy, I’m gladto see you. 
in quiet, then, and looked over my shoulder—ha!? 

‘** Those are my precise sentiments.” 

The 

‘“‘T say that we, the people of the United States of America, are a set of cow- 
ards and sneaks.” 

Moderate, Jack, moderate. 

*T insist that there is not a spark of soul or pluck left in the Republic. Peo- 
ole have got quicksilver running through their veins instead of blood. | 


” 





You came 





swear 

Don't swear, Jack. Whatdo you lay it to? 

“Lay itto? I lay the whole at the door of the newspapers.”’ 

Why so, my dear fellow, why so! 

* Now,” said Jack, *‘I shall, like enough, make some rough and harsh remarks, 
which, knowing as I do your attachment to the Fress—(and the Press-gang isa 
big power, and always stamps the man killing the lion—reasons in the money 





” 





drawer) ; 
Jack, none of your gammon. Take your finger off your nose 
* I say, then, I mean there is not a paper in this country whose columns 








may not be bought. They belong to, are supported by, and paid for by Parties 
They are merely hired agents, likethe Brammagem ‘travellers,’ dressed up in 
clean shirts, and dispatched abruad for customers for particular houses, all of 
them taking pains to avoid the general good. They would sacrifice their coun 
try to benefit their own selfish ambition. Each pretends that he is the man, 
and that wisdom will die with his party.” 

Bat, Jack—what parties? You surely don't include the religious papers. 
Think of the * Deserver.”’ 

“ Deserver! Why, do you suppose I am capable of believing that the Edi- 
tor of that ably-conducted Presbyterian oracle would record the dying faith and 
pious decadence from earth, and ascent to Heaven of a Catholic Priest!” 

But then take the “ Verity Teller,” Jack. 
subject of the Pope, have you to that! 


What objections, if you are a 


‘* None; none, my friend, but upon the score of its being a party paper. The 





“ Shamrock,” a labor which it is due to his memory tu state he performed gratui- 
tously, and solely as a proof of his personal friendship towards ourselves, and 
we long enjoyed the honor of his acquaintance. Asa public writer, in modern 
umes, on sporting subjects, he was excelled by nune, and equalled by few, of 


which the best proof is, that his contributions were anxiously sought by the | 


proprietors of the monthly periodicals, among which ‘* The Sporting Review” 


was fortunate enough to obtain his principal aduption, although “ The New 
8; The following tribute to the 
It is from the pen of one who 


orting Magazine” also shared in his favors. 
memory of the deceased has just reached us. 
knew and esteemed him, and who, in the simple language of truth, endeavorsto 
convey a just sense of the loss which the im:nediate friends of Mr. Jameson aud 
hie public have sustained :— 

“Died at his house in Rochis-street, Limerick, on Tuesday morning, 20th 
Vctober, Ralph Westropp Jameson, Esq., known for many years on the Irish 
sud English turf, and for the last two years to the readers of Bell's Life as the 
“riler of several witty effusions on Irish sporting subjects, under the signature 
ot * Shamrock.’ The writer of this notice enjoyed his contidence and friendship 
or the last six years of his life, and he can unfeignedly say, that he never met a 
More sincere or warm-hearted friend. ‘Though laboring for the last three years 
“aver @ most distressing disease of the heart, his mind was able by its energy 
© lar to triumph over his body as to wriie several articles for Bell's Life, and 
*ser sporting periodicals. He was a very remarkable man, and possessed of 
“© Very highest endowments ; besides beng an accomplished classical scaolar, 
be Was acquaiuted with several modern languages. When it was the writer's Jot 
" iieet him, he was one of the most brilliant men in company that he had be- 
“re or since Kuown. His eloquence and ready wit. were unequalled. In per- 
*o he was about the middle size, slender, and graceful, and his features were 
“markably handsome: his haix wasthick and dark, and lately streaked with grey. 
he arucles on Irish fox-hounds in Bell's Life, he often notices his friend John 
M Mahon, Esq., of Firgrove, forevery member of that gentleman's family, and 
_ SHumerous, be entertained not only friendship, but the warmest affection. He 
“es often domesticated in it, and always spoke grateful'y of the endearing at- 
"tons he had therein received, particularily in the season of his severest ill- 
Hess. It will be long ere his memory shail be obliterated from the minds of that 
Sehold. The writer has already stated that he had enjoyed his confidence, he 
‘herelore during the term of his long and intimate friendship several oppor- 


acl 


‘ 
‘ 


“es of becoming acquainted with his sentiinents on general topics. In reli- 
8 “he was a liberal christian of the established church, and as a necessary con- 
there he was also of liberal opinions in politics, although from being of high 
«  Ohhexions he was generally supposed to have been of that party. Those 


| 
| tells them they lie, and that they'll go to Hell. 


‘crafts meet in the day time, and buy, and sell, and cheat each other, and one 
' . 
| goes home at night and prays for the crushation of Antichrist, and the other 


Heretic. 
other, they meet again next day, and trade and sin until the hour of prayer and 
confession.” 

Jack, are you sincere in this? 

“Sincere? Look at their files. Nothing but fire, shot, bang, blast, attack, 
storm, cut, slash, and thedevil. Hughes and Breckenridge, Christian and A pol- 
lyon all over. But this isn’t to the point. WhatI meant to say was, that with 
all their pious zeal, J can buy both those papers. [ can make the ‘ Deserver> 
Catholic, and the ‘ Verity Teller’ Presbyterian to-morrow.” 

You're a fool. 

“That's what was said to Columbus and Ben Franklin. Havn’t you lived 
long enough in this world to learn that people now-a-days profess principles for 
money's sake? Are the editors of either of those papers apostles, living on their 





own hooks 
Jack, you're blasphemous. 
‘God forbid! I meant nothing about those glorious Heaven-appointed, being 


preach, teach, write, or speak in these modern of times without being paid for 
the service? Isnot talent a thing to be bought, and wisdom a commodity in the 
market? Is it public good that induces a poor scholar to set up a paper !—to 
stake his all upon.a fouut of types? Or is it not the hope of gain, or at least a 
livelihood? What writer throws the bread of his own baking upon the waters 
of the ocean, trusting, on a false credit hope, thet it will come back to him but- 
tered, with a fish fast hola of «!” 

Stop: stop: you impetuous cynic. I say yes: yes: yes. It ts public good 
that has made many ‘a poor scholar” write, and many a benevolent man-angel 
speak. Think of the quaker preachers! They get no pay. 

‘None but world applause. Dr. Cox thinks their drafts on heaven will all be 


dishonored.” 
Jack, youare the most incorrigible——Chapge the subject—change the sub- 





_ “SUc sallies which he occasionally indulged in at the expense of Dan, as he 
_. y styled him, are all to be ascribed to humor, and not to any unfavorable ' 
“ate of that man’s tharacter, of which the writer has heard him speak in 

hs of the highest eulogium. The writer could, if necessary, give a very | 
_, Sable proot of the liberality of his sentiments on his death-bed. On that! 
1... “2 ashort time before his death, and though his features were already 
“‘4ped with the characters of the grave, he conversed with him freely and 


na rk 


ject—some uther line of news—=stages. 
Be it so.” 
What do you think of ihe magazines! 
** Mos: decidedly all for party and profit. 
their families. Picking up is their vocation. 


Mere meadow-hens, looking out for 
How gloriousty they can persuade 


| tion, another 


Are the orators voiceless ‘—or cor- 
Is it possible that we can content ourselves by running | 
| 


stealthy insinuation of the Russ at Columbia River,—or the skulking policy of | 
| a good carpenter after his day’s work.” 


Deserver says that their (Deserving) party will go to Heaven. The Verity Teller | 
The different members of the | 


goes to an earthly * Father,’ and ‘confesses’ that he hath liad dealings with an | 
Both having absulved themselves, by praying God's curses on each | 


fishermen (who worked for love merely), but intended merely to ask does anybody | 


. 


an ambitious graduate that it will be to his eternal happiness to be in their mouth, 
like a soft-shelled crab!” 

But, Jack, they must live. 

‘Traly so. Bat not honorably, nor morally, at other men’s expenses. 


De 


_ they ever hand the plate, in the church, to the pews where the poor communt- 


cants sit ?”’ 

But the magazine publishers pay their correspondents, don’t they '—I don’t 
mean out of mere charity. 

‘When a contributor gets his name ‘up’ they do. Let awriter get established 


and he can write any manner of nonsense, and the discriminating public will cry 


‘beautiful!’ and the proprietors of the magazine will look the respectfully amia- 
ble, and contribute back. But let a man be unknown, no matter how good his 
article, and he has the solitary satisfaction of seeing himself in print.” 

Well, they are honest—impartial, and free from “ Party,” are they not ? 

‘* Are you so innocent as to ask that question? Why, one is mercantile, ano- 
ther law, another mechanical, another philosophical, another moral, another 
military, another ys olitical, another religious, another anti-masonic, another aboli- 


” 





Hold op, Jack. Do you mean to say that these all represent different 
parties? 

Most distinctly. They all belong to a particular interest. An independent 
article in any one of them, acknowledging the hope of salvation of another, would 
effectually damn the bold admitter. The patrons would send in an immediate dis- 
| continuance. Why, our friend Harry (who writes, you know, for several of them,) 
| has to select his subject, accommodate his sentiments, study his style, and pick 


his words. Atseven P. M. he will write a sermon for ‘the Watchman on the 


| 
Wall,’—at nine ‘a few remarks on snakes’ for the ‘ Philosophical Observer,’—at 


ten ‘the last moments of Jane Shore’ for the ‘ Ladies’ Maga,’—at eleven ‘ Abo- 
lition on the Railroad of Success ’ for ‘ Garrison’s Glory,’ and then go to bed like 


But, dear Jack, how does this hurt the country? How can you say that our 
liberties or virtue are endangered, or the happiness of the republican family pre- 
| judiced by the conflicts of opinion or taste? Ought we not to have parties to 
| balance the 
‘* Now, that is as silly a proposition as the nursery ballad of 


‘* Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 

And so it was, betwixt them both 
They licked the platter clean.” ; 


Do you seriously believe that it is necessary to have ‘ parties’ in the country te 
save our glorious Constitution? And do they not keep the country in a constant 
ferment, setting son against father, and neighbor against neighbor ? - 

Jack, there must be parties. Eternal watchfulness 
You put me in mind of the daily’ press.” 











‘‘Gammon, gammon, gammon ! 

Well, what of that? 

That's what I began on :—the vilest, truckling, sycophantic, hypocritical, mo- 
ney-begging, proud-swaggering, empty-headed, encyclopedia-thieves ———”’ 
Some exceptions, Jack? 

“Few, few. They all boast of their exclusive virtue, and damn their 





neighbors.” 

The “ Despatch and Asker” is a good paper ? 

‘*Meat-axc all over. When I take it up I consider myself entering a butcher's 
knife-shop. Cut, cut, strike, cut, for our party, is the cry of the ‘leader.’ There 
is not an honest man in the world but belongs to us. ‘ Exterminate the rascals, 
and then we'll have a new fight among ourselves,’ is all the talk, and all the pa- 
triotism.” 

What have you to say against the quiet ‘* Columbian ?” 

‘Quiet? quiet! Yes, how quietly it honored the dead wife of General Jack- 
son, for party’s sake. A woman—dead !” 

I won't say a word to you on that head, Jack. 


I've no doubt it’s sorry for it. 





Party spirit 
‘Yes, that’s the very thing I am telling you of. Jt was the same print that 
came out with a recommendation to every man to reject his son, every mother 
to turn her daughter out of doors, every sweet girl to dismiss her lover, every 
brother to strike his brother, every friend to deny his friend, who did not belong 
to Avs or her party.” 
That’s rather on the horrid, Jack. 


Rail?” 


What have you got against the ‘“ Evening 
| ‘Party allover. Party, ‘us,’ ‘we,’ and public printing. There is powerful 
writing there, and some truth, but it is often askew. The everlasting looking 
out for ‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’ leads the editor too much to 
magnify Fly-market loafers into the conservators of the country, and minify de- 
cent men into bloodsuckers. ‘The best of the instructive ‘leaders’ are full of 
They are paid for.” 

Whom will you except? 
the ** Animal Magnetism Advertiser ?” 

‘No let up. The bitterest partisan—methodistical and solemn its partizan- 
ship; it would take the Canadas for itself, by artifice, but write against the true 
soldiers of the Republic entering them by bravery.” 

What against the ** Quicksent ?” 
| “A mere made thing, baked out of the ashes of two or three dead prints. Ie 
knows barely enough to help to distract the public comfort by joining in the cho- 
rus of ‘ Ruin,’ which the Despatch leads the air to.” 

Journal of Merchandise? 

“There's an exception. I believe that paper is pure. It is good, at all 
events, and it tells the story on both sides. If you have acid in one column, you 
have soda in the next. You may mix up Amos Kendall and Daniel Webster, and 
have a right good drink.” 

What do you think of the penny papers! 

“Some are strong ; almost all good; but their excellence arises from their 
freedom from party thrall. Where they do owe allegiance, they are slaves, and 
can talk no freer language than an English clodhopper. But I am interrupting 
you. I only called in to say how d'ye do. What the deuce was you going to 
write when I came in?” 

I can’t say, Jack, Iforget. You put me out. It was something about news- 
papers—I was going to praise them, but you have put a twist into my pen, and 
belied the craft. I shall have to do the thing over, The liberty of the press, the 
glorious freedom of thought, the 

*T see the fit is on you yet. Good bye.” 

Good bye, Jack. Bat don’t be ina hurry. Hold on halfa minute. What do 
yo. think of “the Moont” 

“It’s like all moons—it has its changes. It has its ‘phases, It sometimes 
It professes great morality, talks windy 
learned and serious | pon every sub- 


| ' 
| cool, deliberate, party heat. 


Well, you are a queer one. What do you say te 











rans high, and sometimes runs low. 
solemnity in its editurials, as though it was 
| ject—Newton to-day, Beethoven yesterday, Napoleon to-morrow, Channing 
next day, Recorder Riker the day following. Successive sermons stamp is 
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filthy than the constant notices about ‘no mercury '—‘ French specific’—‘no 
quackery ’—‘ to the ladies,’ and so on ! I cannot speak the infamy of the accu- 
mulated titles. ‘Rapes,’ ‘ robberies,’ ‘ murders,’ ‘coroner's inquests,’ and all 
sorts of police reports, of the most disgusting detail.” 
 Youare pretty much of my sentiments. 

“I see that you and Fagree that all papers belong to some clique or party. 
Now, I say that the is aparty paper. It belongs to the no-party-party, 
and to that class of people wao need secret quack medicines, and lose dogs and 
sows, and who like advertisements of drinking-shops, and can tolerate lectures 
oa temperance. But it will never hurt the country as the partisan warriors do, 
und there is really much talent thrown away upon its leaders. But its columns, 
instead of teaching American boys the pride of National Honor, more effectually 
call their young eyes to the ‘Quid novi’ of the Police-office and the Five 

“Points.” 

"Why, Jack, you beat all men I everheard talk. Pray how does “the Herald” 
stand in your estimation ? 

“J don’t know the coin, my friend. But to return to general ohserva- 
tions. It is safer than to particularize. The newspaper press throughout 
the whole Uniern is by its own confession, and by its mutual proofs against 
each other, the mere organ of ambition, selfishness, and humbug. They 
usurp, it is true, the places of the ancient orators, and dictate morals 
and patriotism to the country. But you do not hear Cicero :—you recognise 
not the pure flame of Grecian boldness, that threw itself into the mob, and storm- 
like, dashed out the fire of plebeian madness. The difference between our edi- 
tors and ancient orators is something like that between garden fireworks and 
Heaven’s lightning. Would any of the old-times voice-strikers for liberty have 
ended his speech with a notice that ‘ Jacobus Corvus hada farm for sale at 12 M. 
at the capitol—terms easy !’—wouldn’t he have fallen at the feet of Pompey’s 
statue? or been torn to pieces! Now look at the successors of the orators! Read 
their affectation first, and then look at their proof. “ We call the particular at- 

tention of our readers to the sale of the splendid building lots at Frog-pond, ad- 
vertised to be sold this day at 12 M., by Blinker and Book, auctioneers. For the 
same hour you see—‘' We must not forego the opportunity to remind our friends ! 
that the sale of Colonel Bankem’s delightfully situated building lots on Prospect 
Hill comes off to-day at12 M.” Next—‘ Itis expected that Mr. Preston will 
address his fellow citizens at 12 M. this day, from the steps of the Astor House. 
No true friend of the country should be absent. Citizens who have got them, are 
requested to appear in white pantaloons, on horseback.” Next—‘ Our readers 
will bear in mind that the sale of all the imported blood stock of Creature Comfort, 
Esq., is to take place to-day at 12 M., at the Exchange. The horses will make a 
fine stud. Notrue loverof hiscountry should be absent.” Then—‘ Remember ! 
12 M. is the time Mr. Ascent starts his balloon from Castle Garden. Thatin- 
valuable citizen, Mr. Marsh, the proprietor, has provided extensive accommoda- 
tions, and no friend of industrious enterprise should be wanting, for any conside- 
ration. Let no one be absent.” 

That is a specimen of editorials. Call you it honest '—Independent? Free 
from party falsehoods and gull-trapst Are they not all paid for! Who cracked 
up the miserable speculations in town lots and wilderness tracts, in the wretched 
speculs:ion times, but the newspaper editors? How many a trusting fool was 
gulled by the editorial lie of ‘ We take pleasure to call the attention of our readers,’ 
4e.? Which daily theatre-puff shall we now-a-days, out of the six or eight, 
believe!” 

Jack! Jack! you'll get into the papers yourself. They'll put you in for high 
treason ! 

‘Damn ’em, let ’em do it, and I'll give them more truth. They're ruining 
the country. The police ought tostop them. The Chancellor ought to issue an 
injunction against them. They all go against Vice, but they teach its existence, 
so that they may have a chance to abuse it, and clarion their own health, while, 
they pamper, or poison, or create subjects for new articles. There is such a 
thing in criminal law as ‘crimen non nominandum ;’—but these collectors of 
rottenness, paste, as it were, the name upon their forehead, and stand in the 
street for curious, innocent purchasers—perhaps virgins! If things are not suf- 
ficiently ‘ rank end gross in nature,’ they or their reporter—horrid office! Rag. 
picker! Street-sweeper! Kennel-cleaner!—must pepper more filth of pruriant 
imagination into it——” 

Hallo! Hallo! Jack! 

“Where are the fathers of the city who tolerate such newspapers'— 
Here, take up a number of one of them oy chance; it is the number for 
Avgust, 13th, 1840. First is a puff of themselves, and their success. 
Next a part encyclopedia and part magazine copied sermon set up as ‘oti 
ginal matter,’ on the much vexed question whether a countryman ought to 
be allowed to charge more than sixpence a-piece for his chickens now, in 
consideration of the state of the currency. Then asprinkling of more gam- 
mon. ‘Then—the cream of the paper—*‘ Fatal accident ’—‘ State prison ’— 
‘ Shall not be surprised if we before long hear of some act of desperation ’— 
(alias, kill your sentinels, and come to the city)—then ‘ Inquest "—on a—— 
fallen woman—‘ Indians ’"—‘ Shocking suicide’ “ 

Jack, don’t go too far. 





“My friend, I’ve not gone far enough. If you want evidence of the licen- |: 


tiousness and degradation of the press, look at the police reports in that same 
paper—‘ Stealing a shawl—a female ’—‘ Stealing dresses—Maria Stone ’— 
‘ Stealing money and a watch—some person.’ But look at the two following, 
entitled * Disorderly house,’ and ‘Scenes in Anthony-street !'—Great Ged! are 
we not bad enough by nature, but that we need the devil to teach us through 
the printing-press how to sin, where to sin, and how many others sin?” 


Well, what would you have? What the dickens do you want? Would you 
go back to old John Lang’s time, who wouldn’t let more than half a little finger 
of editorial go into the Gazette, because it did’nt look like business? 


‘‘T would. A newspaper is not a place to inculcate general literature and 
morals, or to lay down the laws, or herald vice. We have books enough, holding 
the fountain where we can bend and drink for ourselves wisdom and virtue. Nei- 
ther is it a proper grammar of politics. When it becomes a debater, it is an es- 
sayist, bought to write up an opinion, instead of a newspaper. Old Lang was 
right. Inplace of reading the beught opinions of party hirelings, who would 
write on the other side for sixpence more to-morrow, let men go hume and study 
the Constitution, and the early history and splendid debates of their old Con- 
gresses and Conventions. From them they can imbibe an honest and fervent 
draught of the freest spirit of freedom, the holiest mounting-foam of liberty, 
truth untrammelled, glory - 

In excelsis, Jack, keep down lower, or I shall lose sight of you. You mean 
‘0 say a man may mis-spend his time in reading newspapers ? 

“Ido. If he reads them all, and pays attention to one tenth of the saints’ days: 
he'll have no time for the duties of personal life, contract wrong ideas, hurt his 
health, and crack his brains. A constant reader of newspapers, instead of whole. 
some authority, that speaks without party influence, is like an idiot boy who 
pre into a green mantling cow-pool, in preference to bathing in the 

Jack, you're right. I'll put your sentiments down. 
Cooper is compelled to sue them. 

“Norl. Farewell once more.” 

Good bye. 





Idon’t wonder that 
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AccipenT To THE Marquis or Normansy.— . 
daily papers that the Marquis of Normanby had ee oaadien te 
dent, which would prevent his return from Mulgrave Castle to his offici I daties 
forsome days. We regret to state that the accident was more i a _ 
consequences than was at first 5 ae It was occasioned by suddenl che 4 
ing the rein of the horse on which he was riding, by which the hand wad in rete 
and some of the smaller bones dislocated; considerable inflammation aedahde 
and dangerous results were apprehended. His lordship is, we are informed b : 
vee received yesterday morning, considered much better, but is still “ 





editorial columns. But lock at its advertising part—can you find anything more 
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: _ CHAPTER XLV.—THE DoURO. 
Never did the break more beautifully than on the 12th of May, 
809. Huge masses of fog-like vapour had succeeded to the starry cloudless 
night, but, one by one, they moved onward towards the sea, disclosing, as they 
long tracts of lovely country, bathed in a rich n glow. The 
with its transparent current, shone out like a bright coloured ribbon, 


2 


i 


their summits were tipped with the yellow glory of the morning. The air was 
calm and still, and the very smoke that ni from the senaiatn oat; laboured as 
it ascended through the perfumed air, and, save the ripple of the stream, all was 
silent as the grave. : 

_ The squadrons of the 14th, with which I was, had diverged from the road be- 
side the river, and, to obtain a shorter path, had entered the skits of a dark pine 
wood : our pace was a sharp one; an orderly had been already dispatched to 
hasten our arrival, and we pressed on at a brisk trot. In less than an hour we 
reached the verge of the wood, and, and as we rode out upon the plain, what a 
spectacle met our eyes. Before us, in a narrow valley, separated from the river 
by a narrow ridge, were pickeied three cavalry regiments; their noiseless ges- 
tures and perfect stillness bespeaking, at once, that they were intended for a sur- 
prise party. Farther down the stream, and upon the opposite side, rose the 
massive towers and tall spires of Oporto, displaying from their summits the 
broad ensign of France; while, far as eye the could reach,the broad dark masses of 
truops might be seen ; the intervals between their columns gl:ttering with the 
bright equipments of their cavalry, whose steel caps and lances were sparkling 
in the sunbeams. The bivouac fires were still smouldering, and marking where 
some part of the army had passed the night ; for, early as it was, it was evident 
that their position had been changed ; and, even now, the heavy masses of dark 
infantry might be seen moving from place to place, while the long line of the 
road to Valonga was marked with a vast cloud of dust. The French drum and 
the light infantry bugle told, from time to time, that orders were passing among 
the troops ; while the glittering uniform of a staff offieer, as he galloped froin 
the town, bespoke the note of preparation. 

“‘Dismount. Steady: quietly my lads,” said the Colonel, as he alighted upon 
the grass. ‘‘ Let the men have their breakfast.” 

The little amphitheatre we occupied, hid us entirely from all observation on 
the part of the enemy, but equally so excluded us from perceiving their move- 
ments. It may readily be supposed, then, with what impatience we waited 
here, while the din clangour of the French force, as they marched and coun- 
termarched so near us, were clearly audible! The orders were, however, strict 
that none should approach the bank of the river, and we lay anxiously awaiting 
the moment when this inactivity should cease. More than one orderly had ar- 
rived among us, bearing dispatches from head-quarters; but where our main 
body was, or what the nature of the orders, no one could guess. As for me, my 
excitement was at is height, and I could not speak for the very tension of my 
nerves. The officers stood in little groups of two and three, whispering anxious- 
ly together ; but all I could collect was, that Soult had already began his retreat 
upon Amarante, and that, with the broad stream of the Douro Letween us, he de- 
fied our pursuit. 

‘Well, Charley,” said Power, laying his arm _ my shoulder, “the French 
have given us the slip this time: they are already in march, and, even if we 
dared force a passage, in the face of such an enemy, it seems there is not a boat 
to be found. I have just seen Hammersley.” 

“Indeed! Where is he?” said I. 

“He’s gone back to Villa de Conde; he asked after you most particularly ; 
don’t blush man; 1’d rather back your chance than his, notwithstanding the long 
letter that Lucy sends him. Poor fellow! he has been badly wounded, but, it 
seems, declines going back to England.” 

‘“‘ Captain Power,” said an orderly touching his cap, “General Murray de- 
sir es to see you.” 

Power hastened away, but returned ina few moments. 

“T say, Charley, there’s something in the wind here. I have just been or- 
dered to try where the stream is fordable. I’ve mentioned your name to the 
General, and I think you'll be sent for soon. Good bye.” 

I buckled on my sword, and looking to my girths, stood watching the groups 
around me ; when, suddenly, a d pulled his horse short up, and asked a 
man near me if Mr. O’Malley was there ' 

“ Yes; Iam he.” 

“‘Orders from General Murray, sir,” said the man, and rode off at a 
canter. 

I opened and saw that the dispatch was addressed to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with the mere words, ‘“ with haste,” on the envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not ; so springing into the saddle,! galloped to 
where Colonel Merivale was standing talking to the colenel of a heavy dragoon 
regiment. 

** May I ask, sir, by which road I am to proceed with this dispatch?” 

“ By the river, sir,” said the heavy; a large dark-browed man, with a most 
forbidding look. ‘‘ You'll soon see the troops: you'd better stir yourself, sir, or 
Sir Arthur is not very likely to be pleased with you.” 


Without venturing a reply to what I felt a somewhat unnecessary taunt, I 
dashed spurs to my horse, and turned towards the river. I had not gained the 
bank above a minute, when the loud ringing of a rifle struck upon my ear : bang 
went another, and another. I hurried on however, at the top of my speed, 
thinking only of my mission and its pressing haste. As I turned an angle of the 
stream, the vast column of the British came in sight, and scarcely had my eye 
rested upon them when my horse staggered forwards, plunged twice with his 
head nearly to the earth, and then rearing madly up, fell backwards upon the 
ground. Crushed and bruised as I felt by my fall, I was soon aroused to the 
necessity of exertion; for, as I disengaged myself from the poor beast, I disco- 
vered he had been killed by a bullet in the counter; and scarcely had I recovered 
my legs when a shot struck my shako and grazed my temples. I quickly threw 
myself to the ground, and creeping on for some yards, reached at last some ris- 
ing ground, from which I rolled gently downwards into a little declivity, shelter- 
ed by the bank from the French fire. Ad 
When I arrived at head-quarters, I was dreadfully fatigued and heated; but 
resolving not to rest till I had delivered my dispatches, I hastened towards the 
convent of La Sierra, where I was tuld the commander-in-chief was. 


AsI came into the court of the convent, filled with general officers and peo- 
ple of the staff, I was turning to ask how I should proceed, when Hixley caught 


my hg 

** Well, O'Malley, what brings you here?” 

‘Despatches from General Murray.” 

“‘ Indeed : oh, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the buzzing crowd, and ascending a large 
gloomy stair introduced me into a room, where about a dozen persons in uniform 
were writing at a long deal table. 

“Captain Gordon,” said he, addressing one of them, “despatches requiring 
immediate perusal have just been brought by this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the door opened, anda short slight man, in 
a gray undress coat, with a white cravat and a cocked hat, entered. The dead 
silence that ensued was not necessary to assure me that he was one in authority ; 
the look of command, his bold, stern features presented ; the sharp piercing 
eye; the compressed lip; the impressive expression of the whole face, told 
plainly that he was one who held equally himself and others in mastery. 

“ Send General Sherbroke here,” said he to an aide-de-camp. ‘“ Let the light 
brigade march into position,’ and then turning suddenly to me, “ whose dis- 
patches are these ?”’ 

‘General Murray’s, sir.” 

I needed no more than that look to assure me that this was he of whom I had 
heard so much, and of whom the world was still to hear somuch more. 

He opened them quickly, and, glancing his eye across the contents, crushed 
the popes inhishand. Just as he did so, a spot of blood upon the envelope at- 
tracted his attention. 

“* How’s this! you are wounded ?” 

“No; sir; my horse was killed “ 

‘Very well, sir; join your brigade. But stay, I shall have orders for you. 
Well Waters, what news ?” 

This question was addressed to an officer in a staff uniform, who entered at 
the moment, followed by the short and bulky figure of a monk, his shaven crown 
and large cassock strongly contrasting with the gorgeous glitter of the costumes 
around him. 

“‘T say, who have we here ?” 

“The Prior of Amarante, sir,” replied Waters, ‘‘who has just come over. 
We have already, by his aid, secured three large barges ‘6 

“Let the artillery take up position in the convent at once,” said Sir Arthur, in- 
terrupting. ‘The boats will be brought round to the small creek beneath the 
orchard. You, sir,” turning to me, “ will convey to General Murray—But you 
appear weak. You, Gordon, will desire Murray to effect a crossing at Avintas 
with the Germans and the 14th. Sherbroke’s division will occupy the Villa 
Nuova. What number of men can that seminary take ?” 

‘From three to four hundred, sir. The padre mentions that all the vigilance 











iw 35 the enemy is limited to the river below the town.” 


“I perceive it,” was the short reply of Sir Arthur, as placing his hands care- 
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my fall had stunned me for a time, but I was recoveri 
wih a thrilling heart the scene before me. pag po iaiheee 
terest in what was passing without, it was nothing compared with what | fe a 
I looked at him upon whom our destiny was tan lenging. I had ample time “ 
scan his features and canvass their — lineament. Never before did [ look 
such perfect impassibility : their determined expression was crossed } 
no show ef passion or impatience. All was rigid and motionless, and, whatey 
might have been the workings of the spirit within, certainly no external si i 
trayed them ; and yet what a moment for him must that have been! Bet “ 
him, separated by a deep and rapid river, lay the conquering legions of Fra 
led on by one second alone to him, whose very name had been the pres¢j ge 
victory. Unprovided with every regular means of transport, in the broad se 
of day, in = defiance of their serried ranks and thundering artillery, he § _ 
the deeti. hat must have been his confidence in the soldiers he ade 
what must have been bis reliance upon his own genius! As such thou tt 
rushed through my mind, the door ned and an officer entered hasti! a 
bey ame whee Are ray aters, left the room. _— 

“ One boat is a rought up to the crossing- a 
bien d teak ..* ing-place, and entirely concealed 

oa Nong — cross,” = the brief reply. 

o other word was spoken, as turning from the window, h 
cope, and, followed by all the others femoded to the eee me talon 
is — erder was enough ; an officer, with a company of the Buffs, em. 
barked, and thus began the passage of the Douro. . 

So engrossed was I in my vigilant observation of our leader, that I would 
gladly have remained at the convent, when I received an order to join my brigade 
to which a detachment of artillery was already proceeding. _— 

As I reached Avintas all was in motion. The cavalry was in readiness beside 
the river ; but as yet no beats had been djscovered, and, such was the im tienc 
of the men to cross, it was with difficulty they were prevented trying ihe _ 
sage by merges, | when suddenly Power appeared, followed by several fisher 
men. Three or four small skiffs had been found, half sunk in mud amon the 
rushes, and with such frail assistance we commenced to cross. aiid 

“There will be something to write home to Galway soon, Charley, or I’m 
terribly mistaken,” said Fred, as he sprung into the boat beside me: “was I 
not a true prophet when I told you, ‘ We'd meet the French in the morning id 

“ They're at it already,” said Hixley, as a wreath of blue smoke floated across 
the stream below us, and the loud boom of a large gun resounded through the 
air. 

Then came a deafening shout, followed by a rattling volley of small arms 

gradually swelling into a hot sustained fire, through which the cannon pealed at 
intervals. Several large meadows lay along the river side, where our brigade 
was drawn upas the detachments landed from the boats ; and here, although nearly 
a league distant from the town, we now heard the din and crash of battle, which 
increased every moment. The cannonade from the Sierra convent, which at 
first was merely the fire of single guns, nuw thundered away in one long rol! 

amid which the sounds of falling walls and crashing roofs was mingled. ewes 
evident to us, from the continual fire kept up, that the landing had been effect- 
ed, while the swelling tide of musketry told that fresh troops were momentarily 
coming up. 

In less than twenty minutes our brigade was formed, and we now only waited 
for two light four-pounders to be landed, when an officer gallopped up in haste, 
and called out :— 

“ The French are in retreat,” and pointing at the same moment to the Val- 
longa road, we saw a long line of smoke and dust leading from the town, througlt 
which, as we gazed, the colours of the enemy might be seen, as they defiled, 
while the unbroken line of the waggons and heavy baggage proved that it was 
no partial movement, but the army itself retreating. 

“ Fourteenth, threes about, close up, trot,” called out the loud and manly 
voice of our leader, and the heavy tramp of our squadrons shook the very ground, 
as we advanced towards the road to Vallonga. 

As wecame on, the scene became one of overwhelming excitement; the 
masses of the enemy that poured unceasingly from the town could now be dis- 
tinguished more clearly, and amid all the crash of gun carriages and caissons, the 
voices of the staff officers rose high as they hurried along the retreating batta- 
lions. A troop of flying artillery galloped forth at top speed, and wheeling their 
guns into position with the speed of lightning, prepared by a flanking fire to 
cover the retiring column. The gunners sprung from their seats, the guns 
were already unlimbered, when Sir George Murray, riding up at our left, called 
out :— 

‘“‘ Forward ; close up; charge!” 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer answered the welcome 
sound, and the same instant the long line of shining helmets passed with the 
speed of a whirlwind ; the pace increased at every stride, the ranks grew closer, 
and like the dread force of some mighty engine we fell upon the foe. I have felt 
all the glorious enthusiasm of a fox-hunt, when the loud cry of the hound, answer- 
ed by he cheer of the joyous huntsman, stirred the very heart within, but ne- 
ver till now did I know how far higher the excitement reaches, when man ‘o 
man, sabre to sabre, arm to arm, we ride forward to the battle field. On we 
weut, the loud shout of “forward” still ringing in our ears. One broken, ure- 
gular discharge from the French guns shook the head of our advancing column, 
but stayed us not as we galloped madly on. 

I remember no more: the din, the smoke, the crash,—the cry for quarter, 
with the shout of victory,—the flying enemy,—the agonizing shrieks of the 
wounded—are all co-mingled in my mind, but leave no trace of clearness or 
connection between them; and it was only when the column wheeled to re- 
form, behind the advancing squadrons, that I awoke from my trance of mad- 
dening excitement, and pereeived that we had carried the position, and cut of 
the guns of the enemy. 

“Well done, 14th!” said an old gray-headed colonel, as he rode along out 
line ; “‘ gallantly done, lads! The blood trickled from a sabre cut on his tem- 
ple, along his cheek, as he spoke; but he either knew it not, or heeded « 
not. 

‘There go the Germans!” said Power; pointing to the remainder of our 
brigade, as they charged furiously upon the French infantry, and rode them 
down in masses. 

Our guns came up at this time, and a plunging fire was opened upon the thick 
and retreating ranks of the enemy ; the carnage must lave been terrific, for the 
long breaches in their lines showed where the squadrons of the cavalry had pass- 
ed, or the most destructive tide of the artillery had swept through them. The 
speed of the flying columns grew momentarily more; the road became blocked 
up, too, by broken carriages and wounded : and, to add, to their discomfiture, 4 
damaging fire now opened from the town upon the retreating column, while the 
brigade of Guards and the 29th pressed hotly on their rear. ; 

he scene was now veyond anything maddening in its interest. From , 
walls of Oporto the English infantry poured forth in pursuit ; while the wo 
river was.covered with boats, as they still continued to cross over. ‘Tie art 
lery thundered from the Sierra, to protect the landing, for it was even still com 
tested in places; and the cavalry, charging in flank, swept the broken ranks, an" 
bore down upon their squares. , 

It was now, when the full-tide of victory ran highest in our favour, that ¥° 
were ordered to retire from the road. Column after column passed before ¥ 
unmolested and unassailed ; and not even a cannon-shot arrested their steps 

Some unaccountable timidity of our leader directed this movement: *™ 
while before our very eyes the gallant infantry were charging the retwing ©” 
lumns, we remained still and inactive. 

How little did the sense of praise we had already won repay us for the shame 
and indignation we experienced at this moment, as with burning cheek and = 
pressed lip we watched the retreating files. ‘ Whatcanhe mean!” “ Is there 
not some mistake?” “Are we never to charge *” were the muttered pena 
around, as a staff officer galloped up with the order to take ground still fartact 
back, and nearer to the river. m 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a young officer, in the uniform of ¥ yt 
neral, dashed impetuously up; he held his plumed cap high above his head, @ 
he called out, “14th, follow me! Left face—wheel—charge !” Po 

So, with the word, we were upon them. The French rear-guard was * - 
moment at the narrowest part of the road, which opened by a bridge upo ” 
large open space, so that, forming with a narrow front, and favoured by 3 ad 
clivity in the ground, we actually rode them down. Twice the French — 
and twice were they broken. Meanwhile, the carnage was dreadful on both si" : 
our fellows dashing madly forward where the ranks were thickest, the enc) 
resisting with the stubborn courage of men fighting for their last spot ol _ oe 
So impetuous was the charge of our squadrons, that we stopped not, till Pt 
the dense column of the retreating mass, we reached the open ground beyor 
Here we wheeled, and prepared once more to meet them ; when suddenly $ Geld 
squadrons of cuirassiers debouched from the road, and, supported by * Sl 
piece, showed front against us. This was the moment that the ag oe 
our brigade should have come to our aid, but not a man appeared. 110 adet 
there was not an instant tobe lost ; already the plunging fire of the four-pou” 
had swept through our files, and every mement increased our danger. Chases 

‘Once more, my lads, forward!” cried out our gallant leader, Sir 
Stewart, as, waving his sabre, he dashed into the thickest of the fray. a 

So sudden was our charge, that we were upon them before they were PD, 
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_ And here ensued a (errific struggle ; for, as the ca of the enemy 

ye way before us, “ve came upon the close ranks of the infantry at half-pistol 

istance, who poured a withering volley into us as we approached. But what 

could arrest the sweeping torrent of our brave fellows, though every moment 
felling in numbers ! ; 

Harvey, our major, lost his arm near the shoulder : scarcely an officer was 
not wounded. Power received adeep sabre cut inthe cheek, from an aide-de- 
camp of General Foy, in return for a wound he gave the general ; while I, in 
my endeavour to save General Laborde, when unhorsed, was cut down through 
the helmet, and so stunned, that I remembered no more around me : I kept my 
saddle, it is trae, but I lost a sense of consciousness ; my first glimmerin 
of reason coming to my aid as] lay upon the river bank, and felt my faithful 
follower Mike bathing my temples with water, as he kept up a running fire of 
|smentations for my being murthered so young. 

“ Are you better, Mister Charles? Spake to me, alanah ; say that you're 
not kilt, darling—do now. Oh, wirrah! what’llI ever say to tho meatal and 
you doing 80 beautiful! Would’nt he give the best baste in his stable to be 
looking at you today? There, take a sup; it’s only ‘water. Bad luck to 
chem, but it’s hard work beatin’ them ; they're only gone now. That’s right, 
—now you're coming to.” 

“ Where am I, Mike?” 

“ It's here you are, darling, resting yourself.” 

“Well, Charley, my poor fellow, you've got sore bones too,” cried Power, 
as, his face swathed in bandages, he lay down on the grass beside me. “It 
- ry gallant thing while it lasted, but has cost us dearly. Poor Hix- 
e 

re What of him t” said I, anxiously. 

“Poor fellow! he has seen his last battle-field. He fell across me, as we 
came out upon the road: I lifted him up in my arms, and bore him along above 
fifty yards ; but he was stone dead—not a sigh, not a word escaped him ;—shot 
through the forehead.” As he spoke his lips trembled, and his voice sunk to a 
mere whisper at the last words,—“ You remember what he said last night. — 
Poor fellow ! he was every inch a soldier.’ ” 

3uch was his epitaph. 

I turned my head towards the scene of our late encounter: some dismount- 
ed guns and broken waggons alone marked the spot ; while, far in the distance, 


the dost of the retreating columns showed the beaten enemy, as they hurried to- 
wards the frontiers of Spain. 
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THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM. 


From M. Gisquet’s Memoirs, just published, and producing some sensation in 
Paris, we give some very curious anecdotes illustrating the system of spies or 
secret agents :— 

“There are a thousand different means by which a prefect of police can be 
placed on the track of discovering dark conspiracies of the enemies of order, and 
it not unfrequently occurs that the simplest gossip, or a casual remark made by 
— the precise tendency of which he is ignorant of, supplies the most valu- 
able clac. 

“It may be truly said that every man is more or less a police agent, sume- 
what after the manner of M. Jourdain (bourgeois gentilhomme), who speaks prose, 
hat is without knowing it. 

“Whatever may be the rank and the habitual reserve, they mav allow a word 
to escape which may lead to the discovery of a secret intrigue. _ 

“Pew of my readers are ignorant how Turenne, by being thorougly in the 
secret, made known, without wishing it, a very important fact to the brother of 
Louie X[V. 

“Without Monsieur's knowledge the Duchess of Orleans's trip to England, 
under the cloak of being a family visit, concealed a proceeding from which some 
unportant political disclosures were expected. 

“It was to urge Charles II. to make a demonstration on the coast of Holland 
during the invasion which the King of France was contemplating. This State 
secret, which but a very few of his confidents had from the ing, M. de Tcrenne 
was aware of, and in a moment of thoughtlessness he had the imprudence to 
confide it to Madame de Coatquen The Duke of Orleans heard of it 
the same day ; he was excessively angry at the mystery with which the Duchess 
had concealed the true object of her journey. It is known how indignant Louis 
XIV. was, and what mortification Turenne experienced ,; and the strange and 
unforeseen death of the young Princess will be brought to mind. 

‘‘It is not my intention to give to matters an importance which they do not 

ssess ; but I cannot forego expressing what is true; and that is, that the po- 
ice has less agents at its orders than it finds benevolent persons in all classes 
of society. The indiscretions which are unperceived, and the empty discourses 
= are current in the rapidity of the conversation, are prolific sources for the 
police. 

‘Therefore, what is there more usual to hear in a salon, in the midst of a 
torrent Of words which are exchanged in several groups, a host of unmeaning 

tattle of the nature that I am going to describe. 

“*The stout German is jobbing with the most barefaced luck at the Bourse,’ 
said a stockbroker to some of the capitalists that were near him. ‘He sold a 
large stock of rentes for the end of the month. You know that the last émeute 
produced a fall of two francs, and the very day he gained a clear profit of 200,- 
000 francs.’ 

‘** There is an old Baroness who is saying the young men are mad with their 
fashions. Yesterday I saw Saint Mesnin at my sister-in-law’s. He wore a dark 
yellow waistcoat with green liserés. Only conceive the assortment of colors. 
Well, during the evening I remarked several fashionable men who sported similar 
waistcoats. Can it be possible to carry the ridiculous to a greater pitch ”’ 

«In that angle of the salon a wild young man is flaunting with a lot of pretty 
women. One of them asks why his friend has not accompanied him! ‘Who?’ 
replies the gentidhomme, in a careless tone. ‘ Davricourt.’ ‘ Do not mention it. 
Iwished to take him this morning to go to the Bois de Boulogne, and I found 
him wrapped up in his calculations, and scribbling a long page of figures. He 
told me he had some family accounts to settle as svon as possible. All my ef- 
forts to get him away from his scribbling were useless. It was impossible to 
make him give up his avocation.’ 

‘** Here, close to the opening of a window, a model of a dandy is exclaiming 
against a journal, which, in alluding to the last race, has dared to libel his mare, 
and he adds, with an air dégagé, ‘I have been to complain to the feuilletonist 
about it. I even reprimanded him soundly, and to such a pitch that our young 
statesman, De Blamont, who happened to be present, would have been my se- 
cond in case of need. But everything was for the best, and my sprightly Eoli- 
enne willbe reinstated as she ought to be.’ 

‘Ja short, a little further on is a lady who is relating the cause of her not 
being able to sleep :—‘ My dear Sir,’ said she to a serious person, ‘ you who have 
credit in a higher region, get rid, I entreat you, of those unfortunate neighbors, 
who make an indescribable noise—an insupportable noise—during the night, and 
regularly three times a week. I cannot bear it.’ 

‘Those are subjects not very political, and which assuredly have apparently 
no direct reference to the police—a German who is a winner at the Bourse, a 
dark yellow waistcoat with green liserés, a gentleman who makes figures, another 
whose mare has been libelled by a journal, and a woman whose neighbors have 
prevented her from sleeping. 

_ ‘ Nevertheless, those futile sayings, which I strung together for the purpose, 
have had their meanings—all have supplied the most precious information. — 

“The stockjobber was pointed out to me as receiving the visits of anarchists. 
What interest had he in the triumph of their opinions! What has been just 
read gave me the key to it. I obtained the moral conviction that he was not a 
stranger to the disturbances in the street, and that for the purpose of causing a 
fall in the publie funds, which he profitted by. I therefore intimated to that 
*peculator to choose elsewhere but France the theatre of his operations. 

‘The green lserés, who had dazzled the Baroness, were a signal for rallying, 
peng episode informed me of the name of some new members of a secret 

ciety. 

“The deep calculator was a foreign spy, aud his pretended family accounts 
composed a correspondence in figures with the persons that employed him. 

hanks to the involuntary revelation of his fashionable friend, vague suspicions 
changed into a certainty, and the arithmetician received orders to quit France. 

“With respect to the amateur of horses, his tale indicated a certain M. de 

lamont, who had been met in one of the offices of our public journals. Being 
‘n one of the Ministerial departments, it was soon known that that man impart- 
ed certain confidential communications to one of his patrons whose ambition co- 
Yeted a portfolio ; that at the same time he supplied a journal of opposite prin- 
ciples with articles of a hostile nature against his official patron, which did not 
Prevent him from receiving regularly at the end of each month the emolumeat 
‘or his appointment. . . . . It will be seen that M. de Blamont has a conscience 
of a somewhat elastic nature. 

“T have reserved the nocturnal disturbance ir. order to close this detail. The 
complaints of the lady at having no sleep were repeated in my presence : the 
‘formation which I obtained was the discovery of an assemblage of some ene- 
mics of the Government, which was dissolved by my orders. It was a section 
of the Society of the Rights of Man. 

_“ Whatever may be the multiplicity of cases in which chance or compulsory 
frcumstances bring fruitful indications to the authorites, it is indispensable that 
‘ie police should have, as auxiliaries, secret agents. 

‘ What is a secret agent t 
_ ‘He is a person who, by his social position and his relations; is more or less 
1 the way of knowing an communicating to the police certain things which it 
* \t8 province to be made acquainted with. 
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“Numerous reasons may induce a person to enact that miserable part ; the 
first is the most be is the need of money. The number of individuals 
of both sexes, which, being straitened, has reduced them to offer their services, 
is undoubtedly much greater than is supposed. There are some whose position 
is really worthy of interest, and whose proceeding, up to a certain point, might 
be excusable in consequence of the nature of the feelings that dict ated it. 

. Besides, several men who are engaged, in consequence of their political 
opinions, in the intrigues of some faction ; who ere disenchanted after the expe- 
rience of some time ; who are irritated against accomplices, whose bad faith, 
dreadful language. and sanguinary projects were revolting; who were yet in- 
dignant at the swindling transactions of which they had been victims, found at 
once the means of satisfying their resentment, and of making a profitable specu- 
lation by transmitting to me their confidential communications. It is amongst 
that class of men that I have in general met with the most useful agents. 

- “The Society of the Rights of Man supplied me with a great many ; it ap- 
peared to me that, if one could be admitted, there was an endeavor to obtain 
distinction, in order to render more service to the Prefect of Police. 

* The conspiracy of the Prouvaires procured for me also about thirty legiti- 
matist agents. The disappointment of having so badly succeeded in that affair 
gave to the initiated the idea of serving the Government which they had been 
unable to overthrow. 

_“T have also had as secret agents some persons who fill a distinguished sta- 
tion in society. It is right to have some from amongst all the classes of the po- 
pulation. But those belonging to good suciety are with difficulty obtained, and 
often require to be paid beyond its utility. 

*T shall cite yet, as a remarkable and rather uncommon piece of information, 
the men who become police agents through patriotic devotion. Those are men 
who are somewhat romantic, who are restless, and to whom a quiet life is too 
uniform and too prosaic. 

“When those men are not in a position to satisfy their habitual wants ; when 
their imagination does not assist them in order to attach some celebrity to their 
name by some remarkable actions ; being compelled to give up their pretensions, 
they wish at least to give themselves notoriety by their conduct. 


“T have had amongst the best of my agents an individual of that nature. 
Owing to a sequel of the most usual incidents, by which he acquired certain re- 
lations, he found himself initiated in the secrets of the correspondence of the 
Legitimists with the Duchess of Berry. That man, not being able to rid him- 
self without langer of the position which he occupied, and not wishing to co- 
operate in the success of a party that was opposed to his opinions, solicited an 
audience; he 1 ade known the peculiar case of his position, and detailed all the 
advantages that I should derive. 

“‘T expected that his pretensions would be rather high; my surprise may be 
accounted for when my new agent declared to me that he would serve his coun- 
try gratuitously, to preserve France from the misfortunes of a civil war. Being 
struck with the reading of Cooper’s romance, the ‘ Spy,’ his ambition was to ob- 
tain that species of illustration which was attached to the hero of that work, 
and he wished to enact the part in France which Cooper assigned to Harvey 
Birch during the American war. 

“Only he made it a conditional promise not to resort to severe measures 
against several persons that he had named, as he entertained regard for them. 


“The conduct of Harvey Birch, for he adopted that name in all his proceed- 
ings, did not disown itself. He rendered services which might have merited 
handsome rewards, and when the period arrived that his services were at an end 
he was satistied with asking me for a modest situation in order to meet his most 
was a any necessities. 

‘* Besides eclaireurs, men employed by the police as indicators or revealers, 
the heads of a Government are sometimes in need of some who frequent the sa- 
lons of the higher classes, and who are admitted to those brilliant réunions 
where distinguished personages and noted characters congregate ‘That class 
of auxiliaries constitutes a sort of aristocracy amongst police agents. 

*“* What uncommon and fortunate conditions must be blended together! With 
how many precious qualities must the one be endowed who wishes to fulfil that 
precarious mission ! 

** Privileged men, whose wit, taste, and position in society, qualify them in 
every respect for that part, are true exceptions. 

“The Marquis de P. was of noble origin, and the bearer of a title which was 
yet set off by the agreeableness of his person, for nature had refused no exterior 
advantage. Not the less prodigal to him in other respects, it had endowed him 
with a rich and prolific imagination, and with remarkable perspicacity ; the tact 
he evinced, the smartness of his repartees, and the originality of his ideas made 
- a distinguished individual with the most illustrious jouéeurs in contentions 
of wit. 

“It must not be lost sight of that a serious object was to be attained, and that, 
under seducing forms, speeches imprinted with elegance and frivolity masked 
an avowed intention, which a plan, conceived with much depth, conegaled in the 
laisser-aller, and the skilful reserve of an investigator of good company. 

‘* But it would be a great mistake if the ex-Marquis de P. were supposed to 
descend to vulgar means—if it were imagined, for example, that he provoked, 
with more or less dexterity, a confidencé, or that he endeavored to turn the con- 
versation on a topic where good faith might have been caught in the snare: it 
would have been going overbeaten ground. I should say there would have been 
duplicity and a want of candor which were not in accordance with his character. 
The Marquis de P. wished te reap all the advantage of his good offices. 

‘The people of the world knew :hat M. de P., though a thorough gentleman, 
did not possess the least fortune, and yet he kept house, carriage and horses, 
and all the attributes appertaining to a comfortable station and /uxury, the indis- 
pensable concomitants of a man in high life. 

‘*No person understood gallantry better than he did, nor was more versed in 
knick-knacks in fashion and pompous superfluities. Nobody knew better than 
he did how to get up a féte or order a dinner ; and when at bouillote or écarte, 
gold circulating freely, there was no person who seemed to win with more appa- 
rent satisfaction or lose with greater indifference. 

“* As besides the Marquisde P. was at all times generous, ready to doa service, 
amusing in conversation, and never wounded the amour propre of any one, al- 
though be knew how to apply an epigram and sarcasm in perfection, he was al- 
ways sought after and made much of by numerons amphitryons. 


* Therefore his friends, his every-day acquaintance, for nobody was more 
launched in the world than he was, were unacquainted with his position. And 
it is precisely therein that any other man of an ordinary mind would have broken 
down ; it is therein where transcendant merit and superior genius were predo- 
minant. To make an inquiry into nothing and learn a great deal ; not to contra- 
dict opinions in order that they may be betrayed, and to know those of every 
one ; not to extort the views of any one, and to penetrate into the most inward 
thoughts ; toknow every thing without a semblance of being occupied thereof, 
and to inspire no mistrust, even to those who were in the secret of the character 
which M. de P, had to perform ; was it not doing police business in an accom- 
plished manner, and conciliating universal favor? ' 

“‘ But that method of understanding, of exercising functions appertaining to 
the police, was attached to an assemblage of faculties which are but very sel- 
dom to be found in the same individual. Observation was with the Marquis a 
prevailing predilection ; rapid, incisive observation. With a glance of the eye 
he could judge of the relations between man and man. Being versed in the 
knowledge of the human race, the shrewdness of his look seized the index of the 
slightest emotion: some embarrassment in one’s demeanor, a slight alteration 
of the voice, the most deceptive shades were immediately reduced by him into 
characteristic traits. A word, a reply, made with such and such an accent to 
an idle question put carelessly, had its weight in his classification. He possess- 
ed so well the art ofa prompt analysis, his thoughts were so instantaneous, that 
every thing suddenly assumed a form in his ideas, obtained value, responded to 
a ton, and composed, as it were, a gamut of which he alone possessed the key. 
In matters which might have passed off unperceived by any other, the Mar- 
quis de P., knew how to discern affections, repugnance, or political penchant ; 
he gathered in a composed manner, while appearing to be pre-occupied with fu- 
tile matters, exact notions upon which his active sagacity was seldom mistaken. 

‘It is thus that, being the phoenix of secret agents, the Marquis de P. gained 
the good graces of all, and forty thousand francs a year.” 

A Texian Tiger. 

The late Houston Morning Star gives the particulars of a desperate rencon- 
tre between a Mr. F. and a large tiger onthe banks of the La Bacca river, 
which occurred recently. Mr. F furnished the editor with the statement 
himself. It seems this gentleman was hunting cattle in the “ bottoms,” and 
after forcing his way for half a mile through the thick cane in order to strike 
from one path to another, he heard a rattling and cracking of the brakes in a 
partial opening a short distance before him; supposing that he had come up 
with the object of his search, he hastened forward. As he came within ten feet 
of the spot, he saw, crouched upon his belly in the attitude of springing, an enor- 
mous tiger. His eyes were fixed with fiery intensity upon him, bis tail was _vi- 
brating slowly, and every movement showed the animal just ready to spring. Mr. 
F quickly cocked his rifle and brought it to his shoulder. ‘The spring and 
shot were almost simultaneous. As the animal struck the ground with a yell 
he writhed and rolled, and uttered unearthly yellings for nearly @ minute, wheu 
he seemed exhausted. Mr. F then drew his bowie knife, and stealthily ap- 
proached as the animal lay with his back towards him, and drove the steel to 
the handle in his side. A sharp'yell and spasm, and he was dead. The ball had 
entered the breast, and penetrated to the region of the heart. This was one of 




















the largest tigers ever killed in Texas, and was equal in almost every respect, 
to the Royal ngal tiger of the East. It measured 14 feet from the tip of the 


nose to the extremity ofthe tail. MrF—— : 
keeps it as a ssa took the skin from the monster, and 


AN ELECTION IN ENGLAND; 
on Bos anp “ VeNER«ste Joz” Canvassine. 


“They look rayther spicey down here, I say, don’t 1” gai 
Amelia je the ane had on. sil id Bob, when 
“Werry slap,” replied the venerable gentleman. “Vot are they been 
arter ?” 

“Oh! canvassing.” bids os 

« Canwassing! vot! they canwass! Vell, vimmin is devils !” 

“Tt only shows you wot they’ll do for their husbands.” 

“ That's reg’lar : so it does: they’ll do a deal for ’em, ven they're a tidyish 
sort ; ony, yer see, they make "em pay werry dear for their dewotion.” 

* But wot I look at most, is, they don’t stick at nothing : they'll go through 

fire and water to serve you.” 
“So they vill, ven you get ’em to bite: but even then, you know, there’s 
allus two sides to a penny: look at both and you're safe to find one of 'em a vo- 
man. ‘That’s the p’int: cos a voman is a voman all over the vorid. Still I 
agrees vith you reg’lar, that ven they do take they sticks like lobsters to busi- 
ness ; but that ain’t the p’int: many on ’em looks arter number vun, vbich leads 
them as is tied to ’em, werry rum lives. They're safe to sarve you out, you 
know, in some way or 'nother.” 

“ Ah, but I like to see a woman, you know, as ‘Il go through any thing for 
her husband.” ’ 

“So dol! It's a interesting sight, and that’s vere they gets over you! But 
if you look at the thing fillysophocle, you'll find that their charges for this is 
werry heavy.” 

They now reached the slop-shop, and when the proprietor had suited the ve- 
nerable gentleman toa hair, Bob took him to the head quarters of the independ- 
ents, where they had a pint of ale and ascertained that there was to be a grand 
meeting that evening at seven. 

“ Vot sort of buffers is them hindependents ?” inquired venerable Joe. 

‘« They're swells,” replied Bob, “ which votes for them as pays the best.” 

‘‘ Werry reg’lar” said the venerable gentleman ironically. ‘ Then in course 
they hare warmant.” 

** You'll say so, when you see ’em.” 

“I says sonow! No woter as sells his wote eught to have a wote to sell 
They ought all to be hexpunged, cus it’s wenal corruption.” 

** But s’pose it’s reg’lar ?” ‘ 

“ So much the vusser. It don’t ought tobe! 
pint. Ain’t they for to be guv to the best man! 
they are sold like red herrings?” 

“Buti 1 a place like this here, where it’s done, you know, so reg'lar and de- 
liberate, it makes all the odds !” 

“Not aha'perth. It only shows yer that rotten wenality is ketching. D*yer 
think now, if I was a genelman I’d buy up the wotesof the wagabones*” = 

“If you didn’t, the t’other buffer ne mind yer, that’s where you'd feel it. 
S’ pose you was a genelman which wanted to get into parliament. Very well. 
Here’s a mob of swells here, which can do the trick for you, and if you don’t 
buy ‘em up you don’t get in at all. Now, then, wouldn’t you do it, providin’ it 
wos reg’ lar!” 

“Not a bit of it! I'll tell you vot I'd do: I'd go to the t’other genelman 
comforble and quiet, qgg@ I’d say, Mr. Vot'’s-yer-name, ve're a conflicting toge- 
ther in this here business. Werry well, that’s no hods; may the best man vin. 
Now look here : there’s a squaddy of wagabones, vich vonts to sell their wotes, 
vich is werry onreg’lar, and don’t ought tobe. Werry vell. Now, I'll tell yer 
vot I'll do vith yer; I'll give yer my verd, vhich in course is as gocd as my bond, 
that if you don’t buy up these here warmant, I von’t. Vot's the sconseqvence ! 
Vy, in course, they’d hold back till the last, a expectin’, an’ expectin’, an’ ex- 
pectin’ to be bought at their own walleation, an’ at the close of the poll the 
whole b’ilin’ ud de done just as brown asa berry.” 

“That wouldn't be a bad move, mind you !” 

‘Tt’s the only way to sarve ‘em. They'd be so blessed vild they'd be fit to 
punch their heads off."’ 

‘* Blowed, if I don’t name it to master !” cried Bob. 
move.” 

And so it was in the abstrac: : nothing could be better. The conception did 
the venerable gentleman great credit. But he thought of the conduct of the 
principals only. He overlooked the fact that each candidate had « committee 
whose object was to ensure success, and who were not very scrupulous as to 
the means. It was possible that the candidates themselves would agree to 
proposition of the kind and would feel themselves bound to adhere to the com- 
pact; but the probability was that towards the close of the poll the committee, 
in the plenitude of their enthusiasm, would violate that compact in order te 
make all sure. 

It was precisely in this light that Stanley and his immediate friends viewed 
the proposition when suggested by Bob, in the full conviction of its being hailed 
with loud applause. eir view of the case, however, was not explained to 
him. Unwilling to diminish his value by reducing his manifest self-importance, 
they told him that he was an extremely clever fellow ; that the thing should be 
considered in committee ; and that it was highly essential still to watch the 
movements of the patriots, and report the very moment he heard of any offer 
having been made by the opposite side; the whole of which had great 
weight with Bob, who still imagined that the suggestion would of course be 
adopted. 

Dering this conference, Venerable Joe was arraying himself in his masque- 
rade dress; and, as he blackened his beard with burnt cork, and soiled his om 
and apron with soot, he looked, when his toilet was complete, like a highly-re- 

pectable tinker. 

Bob, whose habiliments were somewhat more tidy, did not quite approve of 
the tout ensemble of his venerable friend, and he said so, and in terms which 
could not be mistaken; but with all that delicacy of expression and tone, by 
which his delivery was distinguished in common. 

The venerable gentleman, however, contested the point with great elo- 

uence. 
ae: I study natur’,” said he. “The dress is nat’ral: verehas it voodn't be no 
how nat’ral if it looked as if I'd dressed for the part! that’s the p’int. Look 
ear ; you go tothe play and you see a willage scene. Werry well. The phea- 
sants is all dressed reg’lar, vith werry tight smalls, leettle jackets, and pumps, 
cuttin’ avay like ingey rubber, and sportin’ werry well deweloped calves. Is 
this nat’ralt  Ain’t it heven, as fur as the dress is consarned, a werry bad imi- 
tation of natur’? Js pheasants got calves? Not a hindiwidual one upon the 
face of the blessed earth. They’ve got no calves at all—not the men ; their 
calves all runs down right avay into their boots; and as for dancin’! they do 
dance like helephents; they're werry heavy coaches; the music, mind yer, 
must be cruel slow: they seem built hexpress to go along with the Old Hun- 
derth ; all vich proves werry clear to me that ven people attempts for to dress 

for a part they ought to study natur’.”’ 

Bob, perceiving the force of this analogy, yielded ; and, at the appointed hoar 
they went forth to meet the Independents. , 

On their arrival they found the room crowded, and all seemed exceeding! 
anxious to ascertain if any offer from either side had been made. The busi- 
ness of the evening had not yet commenced: they were waiting with great 
impatience for Mr. Jonathan Boggles, a respectable blacksmith, and a member 
of the committee, who, conscious of his importance, was invariably late. He 
did, however, eventually arrive, and his presence was hailed with enthusiastic 
cheering. 

“Chair! chair! chair! 
ents simultaneously 

Mr. Boggles, however, sat with great humility near the door, until the ques- 
tioe had been put and unanimously carried, when with a show of reluctance, 
which did him great credit, for it seemed to proceed from a knowledge of his 
own unworthiness, he took possession of the chair amidst shouts of applause. 

Every eye was now upon him: the anxiety which prevailed was must intense ; 
and Mr. Boggles having, with due deliberation passed his blue cotton handker- 
chief three distinct times across his highly-intellectual brow, called with infinite 
presence of mind for a pint and a pipe and a screw. 

Another wild exclamation of “Chair!” burst from the impatient patriots ; 
but Boggles sat with appropriate tranquillity until the pint, and the pipe and the 
screw had been produced, when he majestically rose ; and as the most breath- 
less silence pervaded the room, he was heard by all to say, 

“Gents, we arn't heered noth’n.” : 

This important announcement seemed to remove from the minds of alla load 
of suspense, albeit beyond that it clearly afforded no pleasure ; but as Mr. Bog- 
gles subsequently intimated, with all his characteristic conciseness, that he 
should be happy to hear any gentleman deliver his sentiments on the all-absorb- 
ing point, a patriot of some importance rose, and let the following eloquence 
loose. : ‘ 

“ Brother townsmen: You've heered what the cheerman has said togither, 
and yow knoo what to think on’t as well as I can tell ’ee; but if aither party 
thinks we shall move from our ground, they never was greater mistaken. 
[Loud Cheers.) We beant a-goin’ to do noth’n’ of the sourt. [Renewed 
cheering.] 1 knoo what they are a-waitin’ for togither ; they’re a-waitin’ to see 
which side we shall lane on; but we beant a-goin’ to lane on noo side. [A 

/ sj to us which gets in? What’ll aither on ’em do for 
plause.] What's it matter , + 
us? Noth’n’. Why should we put ourselves out o’ the way then for them 





Vot is votes for? That's the 
And how can that be, if 


“Tt’s a out and out 


Mr. Boggles in the chair !” shouted the Independ- 





they have us they must drop cometh’n’ handsome : if they won't, they don’t have 
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- ng.] We're not unreasonable togither. We only want as 
‘es. [Much cheering-] sale 


muchr-as"we should. be fools not to take it? Why should 
from the hould not we ools no it’ Why 
ma sacrifice for them? Would they make a mite o’ sacrifice for us? 


‘n’t they see us rot first? They're sure to have us. We've the power 
Ragen" ~ and.we beant tobe done. If naither offers noth’n’, then comes 
ourturn: we'll offer ourselves to Thorn, who's a-rollin’ in riches, and if he doon’t 

ive what we want, he’s the one to be punished : we'll wait till just the last, and 
oe we’'ll,go up togither and swamp him.” 

While the loud applause which honored the conclusion of this oration was 
floating through the air, Bob and Venerable Joe held a confidential conference 
touching the scheme, which they had previously deemed excellent, but which 
they now clearly perceived would be utterly ineffectual. He was therefore im- 

tient to communicate this highly important fact to his master, and in the 

low of his zeal was about to leave at once fur that purpose ; but his venerable 

iend detained. him by suggesting the extreme probability of other points of 
importance being started; and several speeches followed, tending to illustrate 
the justice as well as the expediency of making Stanley the victim in the event 
‘of any “swindle” being attempted. 

When this. point had been carried nem. con. a rough red-headed genius rose 

to direct attention to a general view of the matter. 
+ “Jt has been stated,” said he, “in the course of this discussion, that it doon’t 
matter a boot’n to ws as individuals whieh party gets in. I go furder, and say 
itdoon’t matter a boot’n to the coontry at large, cause there’s just six 0’ one, and 
half a dozen o’ the other. This coontry is goin, right under the table, [hear ! 
Aear !} and noth’n can save it boot a roarin’ revolution! [Loud cheering.] And 
what ’ud be consequences of such a revolution, which soom weak-minded pipple 
dread? What ’ud be the consequence, I say! Suppose the whoole coontry 
wor in flames, and every thing in it burnt to ashes! Js plenty of work good for 
the coontry? If so, a revolution is good for the coontry! And why! See 
what general employ it ’ud cause'!—see what work there’d be to build it all up 
again !—see what wages poor men would have then! I'll tell you what together, 
F'm for making all level, and beginnin’ again fresh !” 

This generous sentiment was most enthusiastically applauded by all present, 
with the exceyition of Venerable Joe, who was the proprietor of sundry small 
houses, and with whose private interests the adoption of so sweeping a measure 
of reform would in consequence seriously interfere. He therefore intimated to 
Bob—who made it a point of discretion to applaud every speech—that he was 
about to reply to the red-headed gentleman; and although Bob endeavored to 
dissuade him, by pointing out distinctly that such a proceeding would not be 
eafe under the circumstances, he would not be turned from his purpose. He 
therefore rose, and the moment he had done so, there was a general whisper of 
“Who’she? D’yow knowhim? Who's het” 

. “Tve riz,” said the venerable gentleman with great deliberation, ‘to hanser 
a hobserwation wot dropped from the hindiwidual vich ’ad the honor to speak 
last. My hobject is for to say but a werry few vords ; and fustly, I vish to arst 
him how, if he ’ad property, he'd like to have it knocked o’ th’ head in that there 
soort o’ vay as he speaks on ?” 

“‘D'yow think,” cried the red-headed patriot, “I wouldn’t sell it afore the 
glory began?” 

-“ But s’pose,” pursued the venerable gentleman, “ s’pose 

“Down! down! down!” exclaimed twenty of the Independents in a breath. 
“Turn him out! Turnhim out! He is not one of us! He's atraitor'!—a spy! 
Turn him out !” 

In an instant the room was in an uproar. Bob scarcely knew whether to 
withdraw his friend at once, or to fight through it, seeing that a strong disposi- 
tion to fight was becoming very manifest. The venerable gentleman wished to 
explain: he was very energetic in the expression of this wish; but no! nothing 
could induce them to hear him. He was a traitor !—they would have him out! 
—and were just on the point of proceeding to violence, when Bob, who would 
have struck down the first man that touched him, started up, and cried, ‘‘ Leave 
him to me!” with an air of so much desperation, that they who were about to 
assail him stood off. 

** Now, old genelman,” said Bob, winking slightly at his venerable friend, who 
understood it, “‘ your conduct is very onregular. March,—afore I take you by 
the scruff of the neck.” 

The venerable gentleman deemed it highly correct to make a show of resist- 
ance, when Bob at once seized him by the collar, and with great apparent vio- 


lence forced hin from the room amidst thunders of applause. 
Bentley's Miscellany, for November, 1840. 


Cen Chousand A Dear. 


Titmouse passed a sad night, but got better towards the middle of the ensu- 
ing day ; when he was sufficiently recovered to receive two visitors. One of 
them was young Lord Frederic Feather, (accompanied by a friend,) both of whom 
had dined in company with Titmouse overnight ; and his Lordship it was, who, 
having decorated Titmouse’s countenance in the way I have described—so as to 
throw his valet almost into fits on seeing him brought home—imagining it might 
possibly come to his ears who it was that had done him such a favor, had come 
to acknowledge and apologize for it frankly and promptly. When, however, he 
perceived what a fool he had got to deal with, he suddenly changed his course 
—declared that Titmouse had not only done it himself, but had there presumed 
to act similarly towards his lordship, whose friend corroborated the charge—and 
they had called to receive, in private, an apology. Titmouse’s breath seemed 
taken away on hearing this astounding version of the affair. He swore he had 
done nothing of the sort, but had suffered a good deal; then, dropping a little 
en observing the stern looks of his companion, protested “he did not recollect ” 
anything of the sort; on which they smiled good-naturedly, and said that ¢hat 
was very possible. Then Titmouse made the requisite apology ; and thus this 
awkward affair ended. Lord Frederic continued for some time with Titmouse in 
pleasant chat ; for he foresaw that, ‘‘hard-up”’ as he frequently was, Mr. Tit- 
mouse was a friend who might be exceedingly serviceable. In fact, poor Lord 
Frederic could, on that very occasion, have almost gone on his knees for a cheque 
of Titmouse upon his bankers for three or four hundred pounds. Oh, thought 
Lord Frederic, what would he have given to be in Titmouse’s position, with his 
twenty thousand a-year, and ahundred thousand pounds of hardcash! But, as 
the reader well knows, poor Titmouse’s resources, ample as they were, were 
upon a far less splendid scale than was supposed. Partly from inclination, and 
partly through a temporary sense of embarrassment, occasioned by the want of 
ready money, Titmouse did not spend atenth part of the sum which it had been 
everywhere supposed he could disburse freely on all hands, which occasioned 
him to be given credit for possessing all that rumor assigned to him ; and, more- 
over, for a disposition not to squander it. He had on several occasions been in- 
duced to try his hand at ecarté, rouge et noir, and hazard; and had, on the first 
Occasion or two, been a little hurried away through deference to his distinguished 
associates, and bled rather freely; but when he found that it was a matter of 
business—ihat he must pay—and felt his purse growing lighter, and his pocket- 
book, in which he kept his bank-notes, rapidly shrinking in dimensions as the 
evening wore on, he experienced vivid alarm and disgust, and an increasing dis- 
mclination to be victimized ; and his aversion to play was infinitely strengthened 
by the frequent cautions of the Earl of Dreddlington. 

But there was one step in Mr. Titmouse’s upward progress which he pre- 
sently took, and which is worthy of special mention ; I mean his presentation at 
court by the Earl of Dreddlington. The necessity for such a step was explained 
to Titmouse by his illustrious kinsman a day or two after the appearance of the 
ordinary official announcement of the next levee. This momentous affair was 
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broached by the Earl, one day after dinner, with an air of Jeep anxiety and in- 


terest. Indeed, had that stately and solemn old simpleton been instructing his 
Bene protegé in the minutely-awful etiquette requisite for the due discharge of 
duties as an ambassador sent upon a daiente and embarrassing mission to the 
court of his Sacred Majesty the King of Sulkypunctilio, he could not have 9 
peared more penetra by a sense of the responsibility he was incurring. He 
commenced by giving Titmouse a very long history of the origin and progress of 
such ceremonies, aad a minute account of the practical manner of their observ- 
ance, all of which, however, was to Titmouse only like breathing upon a mirror 
> passing as quickly out of one ear as it had entered into the other. When, 
however, the Earl came to the point of dress, Titmouse was indeed “a thing all 
ear, all eye,” his faculties being stimulated to their utmost. The next morning 
he hurried off to his tailor to order acourt-dress. When it had been brought to 
his rooms, and he had put it on, upon returning to his room in his new and im- 
posing costume, and glancing at his tigure in the glass, his face fell ; he felt infi- 
nitely disappointed. It is to be remembered that he had not on lace ruffles at 
ais coat-cuffs, nor on his shirt-front. After gazing at himself for a few moments 
m silence, he suddenly snapped his fingers, and exclaimed to the tailor, who, 
with the valet, was standing beside him, ‘Curse me if I like this thing at all!” 
1 Not like it, sir!’ exclaimed Mr. Clipclose, with astonishment. 
No, I don’t, demme! Is this a court dress’ It's a quaker’s made into a 
‘man’s! "Pon pac I look the exact image of a footman; anda devilish 
hi ar one, too!” e two individuals beside him turned suddenly away fr 
im, and from one another, and from their noses there issued the sounds of ill- 
“we laughter. 
“ sir—I beg a thousand !”—quickly exclaimed Mr. Clipclose, 
stot ees I have been thisking chest! There’s the sword—we’ve qure for- 


“ Ah—'pon my life, I oe rm . oe . 
as Mr Cli havi thought was § wrong !’’ quoth Titmouse, 
were be had aid monet the reed fom the other end of the room, 
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“T @atter tayself thet noi, sir” —ec he. 


pon Sl -_ tl p ct thing! ’Pom my soul, most uncommon striking !” 
—exclaimed Titmouse, glancing at his figure in the glass with a triumphant 
pal Peal It eet, ry — bee — ns ra make all the difference be- 

veen © a footman, by Jove ?” ere his two companions we is 
with simultaneous fit of coughing. ’ esis 
, ha—it a—it’s $0, a’n’t it!” continued Titmouse, his eyes glued to the class. 

“ Certainly, sir : At undoubtedly gives—what shall I callit!’ grace—a Ginish 
a sort of co —especially to a figure that becomes it ”—he continued, 
with cool assurance, es a that the valet understood him. ‘ But—may I, 
sir, take so greata liberty? If you are not accustomed to wear a sword—as | 
think you said you hadnot been at court before—I beg to remind you that it 
wil eee particular care to manage it, and prevent it from getting be- 

ween ’’——— 

“Demme, sir!” exclaimed Titmouse, starting aside with an offended air— 
“‘d’ye think I don’t know how to manage a sword? By all that’s tremendous ” 
—and plucking the taper weapon out of its scabbard, he waved it over his head, 
and throwing himself into the first position—he had latterly paid a good deal of 
attention to fencing—and with rather an excited air, went through several of 
the preliminary movements. "T'was a subject for a painter, and exhibited a very 
striking spectacle—as an instance of power silently concentrated, and ready to 
be put forth upon an adequate occasion. The tailor and the valet, who stood 
separate from each other, and at asafe and respectful distance from Mr. Tit- 
mouse, gazed with silent admiration at him. 

When the great day arrived—Titmouse having thought of scarce anything 
else in the interval, and teasing every one he met with his endless questions and 
childish observations on the subject—he drove up, at the appointed hour, to the 
Earl of Dreddlington’s, whose carriage, with an appearance of greater state 
than usual about it, was standing at the door. On alighting from his cab, he 
skipped so nimbly up stairs, that he could not have had time to observe the 
amusement which his figure occasioned even to the well-disciplined servants of 
the Earl of Dreddlington. Much allowance ought to have been made for them. 
Think of Mr. Titmouse’s little knee-breeches, white silks, silver shoe-buckles, 
shirt-ruffles and frills, coat, bag, and sword; and his hair, plastered up with 
bear’s grease, parted down the middle of his head, and curling out boldly over 
each temple ; and his open countenance irradiated with a subdued smile of tri- 
umph and excitement! On entering the drawing-room, he beheld a really strik- 
ing object—the Earl in court costume, wearing his general’s uniform, with all his 
glistening orders, standing in readiness to set off, and holding in his hand his cap, 
with its snowy plume. His posture was at once casy and commanding. Had 
he been standing to Sir Thomas Laurence, he could not have disposed himself 
more effectively. Lady Cecilia was sitting on the sofa, leaning back, and lan- 
guidly talking to him; and, from the start they both gave on Titmouse’s en- 
trance, it was plain that they could not have calculated upon the extraordinary 
transmogrification he must have undergone, in assuming court costume. For a 
moment or two, each was as severely shocked as when his absurd figure had first 
presented itself in that drawing-room. ‘Oh, heavens!” murmured Lady Ceci- 
lia ; while the Earl seemed struck dumb by the approaching figure of Titmouse. 
That gentleman, however, was totally changed from the Titmouse of a former 
day. He had now acquired a due sense of his personal importance, a just confi- 
dence in himself. Greatness had lost its former petrifying influence over him. 
And, as for his appearance on the present occasion, he had grown so familiar 
with it, as reflected in his glass, that it never occurred to him as being different 
with others who beheld him for the first time. At the saine time, that candour 
upon which I pride myself urges me to state, that when Titmouse beheld the 
military air and superb equipments of the Earl—notwithstanding that Titmouse, 
too, wore a sword—he felt himself done. He advanced, liowever, pretty confi- 
dently—bobbing about, first to Lady Cecilia, and then to the Earl; and after a 
hasty salutation—‘’Pon my life, my lord, I hope it’s no offence, but your lord- 
ship does look most particular fine.” The Earl made no reply, but inclined to- 
wards him magnificently—not seeing the meaning and intention of Titmouse, 
but affronted by his words. 

‘*May I ask what yourlordship thinks of me? First time I ever appeared in 
this kind of thing, my lord—ha! ha, your lordship sees !”—As he spoke, his 
look and voice betrayed the overawing effects of the earl’s splendid appearance 
—which was rapidly freezing up the springs of familiarity, if not indeed of flip- 
pancy, which were bubbling up within the little bosom of Titmouse, on his en- 
a. room. His manner became involuntarily subdued and reverential. 
The Earl of Dreddlington in plain clothes, and in full court costume, were two 
very different persons ; though his lordship would have been mortally alfronted 
if he had known that any one thought so. However he now regretted having 
offered to take Titmouse to the levee, there was no escape from the calamity ; 
so, after a few minutes’ pause, he rang the bell, and announced his readiness to 
set off. Followed by Mr. Titmouse, his lordship slowly descended the stairs ; 
and when he was within two or thiee steps of the hall floor, it distresses me to 
relate, that he fell nearly flat upon his face, and, but for his servants’ rushing up, 
would have been seriously hurt. Poor Titmouse had been the occasion of this 
disaster ; for his sword getting between his legs, down he went against the earl, 
who went naturally down upon the floor, as I have mentioned. Titmouse was 
not much hurt, but terribly frightened, and went as pale as death when he looked 
at the earl, who appeared a little agitated, but, not having been really injured, 
soon recovered his self-possession. Profuse were poor Titmouse’s apologies, as 
may be supposed; but much as he was distressed at what had taken place, a 
glance at xt angry countenances with which the servants regarded him, as if 
inwardly cursing his stupidity and clumsiness, stirred up his spirit a little, and 
restored him to a measure of self-possession. He would have given a hundred 
pounds to have been able to discharge every one of them on the spot. 

“Sir—enough has been said,” quoth the earl, rather coldly and haughtily, 
tired of the multiplied apologies and excuses of Titmouse. ‘I thank God, sir, 
that I am not hurt, though, at my life, a fall is not a slight matter. Sir,” con- 
tinued the earl, bitterly, “you are not so much to blame as your tailor; he 
should have explained to you how to wear your sword!” With this, having 
cut Titmouse to the very quick, the earl motioned him towards the door: they 
soon entered the carriage ; the door was closed ; and, with a brace of footmen 
behind, away rolled these two truly distinguished subjects to pay their homage 
to majesty—-which might well be proud of such homage. ‘They both sate in 
silence for some time. At length—‘ Beg your lordship’s pardon,” quoth Tit- 
mouse, with some energy; “but I wish your lordship only knew how I 
hate this cursed skewer that’s pinned to me ;”—and he looked at his sword, as 
if he could have snapped it into halves, and thrown them through the window. 

“ Sir, I can appreciate your feelings. The sword was not to blame; and you 
have my forgiveness,” replied the still ruffled earl. 

‘Much obliged to your lordship,” replied Titmouse, in a somewhat different 
tone from any in which he had ever ventured to address his august companion ; 
for he was beginning to feel confoundedly nettled at the bitter contemptuous 
manner which the earl observed towards him. He was also not a little enraged 
with.himself ; for he knew he had been in fault, and thought of the neglected 
advice of his tailor. So his natural insolence, like a reptile just beginning to 
recover from its long torpor, made a faint struggle to show itself—but in vain ; 
he was quite cowed and overpowered by the presence in which he was, and he 
wished heartily that he could have recalled even the few last words he had ven- 
tured to utter. The Earl had observed it, though without appearing to do so. 
He was accustomed to control his feelings ; and on the present occasion he ex- 
erted himself to do so, for fear of alienating Titmouse from him by aay display 
of offended dignity. 

** Sir, it isa very fine day,” he observed, in a kind manner, after a stern si- 
lence of at least five minutes. 

** Remarkable fine, my lord. I was just going to say so,” replied Titmouse, 
greatly relieved; and presently they fell into their usual strain of conver- 
sation. 

‘** We must learn to bear these little annoyances calmly,” said the earl, gra- 
ciously, on Titmouse’s again alluding to his mishap :—“ as for me, sir, a person 
in the station to which it has pleased Heaven to call me, for purposes of its own, 
has his peculiar and very grave anxieties—substantial anx””— 

He ceased suddenly. e carriage of his old rival, the Earl of Fitz-Warren, 
passed him ; the latter waved his hand courteously ; the former, with a bitter 
smile, was forced to do the same ; and then relapsing into silence, showed that 
the iron was entering his very soul, affording a striking illustration of the truth 
of the observation he had been making to Titmouse. Soon, however, they had 
entered the scene of splendid hubbub, which at once occupied and excited both 
their minds. Without, was the eager crowd, gazing with admiration and awe 
at each equipage, with its brilliant occupants, that dashed past them :—then the 
life-guardsmen, in glittering and formidable array, their long gleaming swords 
and polished helmets glancing and flashing in the sunlight. Within, were the 
tall yeomen of the guard, in velvet caps and scarlet uniforms, and with ponder- 
ous partisans, lining each side of the staircase—and who, being in the exact mi- 
litary costume of the time of Henry the Eighth, forcibly reca led those days of 
pomp and pageantry to the well-informed mind of Mr. Titmouse. In short, 
there were all the grandeur, state, aud ceremony that fence in the dread ap- 
proaches to majesty. Fortunately, Titmouse was infinitely too much bewildered 
and flustered by the novel splendor around him, tobe aware of the ill-concealed 
laughter which his appearance excited onall hands. In due course he was borne 
on, and issued in due form iuto the pogeenbenrive of seas pre- 
sence of majesty. His heart palpitated: hi eye caught a hasty glimpse 
of a tall yrnibcent manaploe before a throne. Advancing—scarce aware 
whether on his head or his : y paid his homage—then rising, 
was promptly ushered out through a different door ; with no distinct impression 
of any thing that he had passed ;—’twas all a dazzling blaze of glory—a dim 
Little was he aware, poor soul, the king had required him 
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to be pointed out upon his approach, having heard of hiscelebrity in socie ’ 
rly iy meee iomy.caeeenaiag neg ing"to- majesty a very ‘prest 
effort to keep its countenance. It was not till after he had quitted the pala 
for some time, that he breathed freely again. Then he began to feel as ei 
vast change had been effected in him by some mysterious and awful agenc ws 
that he was penetrated and pervaded, as it were, by the subtle essence of “. 
alty—like one that had experienced the sudden, strange, thrilling, potent, inf, 
ence of electricity. He imagined that now the stamp of greatness had bee “4 
impressed upon him; his pretensions ratified by the highest authority upo 
earth. ’T'was as if wine had been poured into a stream, intoxicating the tittle 
bats swimming about in it. As for me, seriously speaking, I question whethe 
it was anything more than an imaginary change that had come over my frien 
Thuugh I should be sorry to cite against him an authority, couched in a language 
with which I have reason to believe he was not critically acquainted, I can: 
help thinking that Horace must have had in his eye a Roman Titmouse, 4 
he penned those bitter lines— 


“ Licét superbus ambules pecunia 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 

—Videsue Sacram metiente te Viam 

Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat huc et huc euntium, 
Liberrima indignatio ? 

—‘Sectus flagellis hic triumviralibus 
Preconis ad fastidium, 

Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit !’ ’’* 


While Titmouse was making this splendid figure in the upper regions of go. 
ciety, and forming there every hour new and brilliant connexions and associa- 
tious—in a perfect whirl of pleasure from morning to night—he did not yy. 
gratefully manifest a total forgetfulness of the amiable persons with whom he 
had been so familiar, and from whom he had received so many good offices in 
his earlier days and humbler circumstances. Had it not, however,—to give the 
devil his due—been for Gammon, (who was ever beside him, like a mysterious 
pilot, secretly steering his little bark amidst the strange, splendid, but danger- 
ous seas which it had now to navigate,) I fear that, with Titmouse, jt would 
have been—out of sight out of mind. But Gammon, ever watchful over the 
real interests of his charge, and also delighted to become the medium of con- 
ferring favors upon others, conveyed from time to time, to the interesting family 
of the Tag-rags, special marks of Mr. Titmouse’s courtesy and gratitude. At 
one time, a haunch of doe venison would find its way to Mr. Tag-rag, to whom 
Gammon justly considered that the distinction between buck and doe was un- 
known; at another, a fine work-box and a beautifully bound Bible found its way 
to good Mrs. Tag-rag; and, lastly, a gay guitar to Miss Tag-rag, who forthwith 
began twang-twang, tang-a-tang tang-it, from morning to night, thinking with 
ecstasy of its dear distinguished donor ; who, together with Mr. Gammon, had, 
some time afterwards, the unspeakable gratification, on occasion of their being 
invited to dine at Satin Lodge, of hearing her perform the following exquisite 
composition, for both the words and air of which she had been indebted to her 
music-master, a youth with black mustaches, long dark hair parted on his head, 
shirt collars 4-la-Byron, and eyes full of inspiration. 


1er 


when 


TO HIM I LOVE. 


Ab me! I feel the smart 


Affettuosa- Of Cupid's cruel dart 
mente. Quivering in my heart, 
Heigho, ah! whew! 
2. 
With him I love 
Swiftly time would move ; 
Allegro. With his cigar, 


And my guitar, 
We'd smoke and play 
The livelong day, 
Merrily, merrily ! 
Puff—puff—puff. 


‘ ! 
Tang-a, tang, tang! 


3. 
When he's not near me, 
O! of life I'm weary— 
The world is dreary— 
Mystic spirits of song, 
Wreathed with cypress, come along ! 
And hear me! hear me! 
Singing, 
Heigho, heigho— 
Tootle, tootle, too, 
A—lackaday ! 


Adagio et 
con molto 
espressione. 


Teneramente. 


Such were the tender and melting strains which this fair creature (her voice 
little reedy and squeaking to be sure) poured into the sensitive ear of Titmouse 
and such are the strams by means of which, many and many a Miss Tag-rag has 
captivated many and many a Titmouse; so that sentimental compositions of 
this sort are deservedly popular, and do honor to our musical and poctical cha 
racter asa nation. I said that it was on the occasion of a dinner at Satin Lodge, 
that Mr. Titmouse and Mr. Gammon were favored by hearing Miss T'ag-rag’s 
voice, accompanying her guitar; for when Mr. Tag-rag had sounded Mr. Gam- 
mon, and found that both he and Titmouse would be only too proud and happy 
to partake of his hospitality, they were invited. A very crack affair it was, 
(though I have not time to describe it)—given on a more splendid scale than 
Mr. Tag-rag had ever ventured upon before. He brought a bottle of champagne 
all the way from town with his own hands, and kept it nice and cool in the kit- 
chen cistern fur three days beforehand ; and there was fish, soup, roast mutton, 
and roast ducks, roast fowls, peas, cabbage, cauliflowers, potatoes, vegetavie 
marrows ; there was an apple-pie, a plumb-pudding, custards, creams, jelly, and 
a man to wait, hired from the tavern at the corner of the hill. It had not occur- 
red to them to provide themselves with champagne glasses, so they managec 4s 
well as they could with the common ones—all but Titmouse, who with a sort of 
fashionable recklessness, to show how little he thought of it, poured out his 
champagne into his tumbler, which he two-thirds filled, and drank it off at a 
draft, Mr. Tag-rag trying to disguise the inward spasm it occasioned him, by 4 
grievous smile. He and Mrs. Tag-rag exchanged anxious looks; the whole 
of their sole bottle of champagne was gone already—almost as soon as I had 
been opened ! a 

“T always drink champagne out of a tumbler ; Ido—’pon my life,” said Ti 
mouse carelessly ; “it’s a devilish deal more pleasant.” . 

“ Ye-e-s—of course it is, sir,” said Mr. Tag-rag, rather faintly. Shortly af 
terwards, Titmouse offered to take a glass of champagne with Miss Tag-rag -— 
Her father’s face flushed ; and at length, with a bold effort, ‘“‘ Why, Mr. Tit 
mouse sai he, trying desperately to look unconcerned—* the—the fact is, I 
ver keep more than a dozen or so in my cellar—and most unfortunately I foun 
this afternoon that six bottles had—burst—I assure you.” 

“Pon my soul, sorry to hear it,” quoth Titmouse ; “ must send you 4 dozen 
of my own—I always keep about fifty or a hundred dozen. Oh, I'll send you 
half-a-dozen !” saad 

Tag-rag scarcely knew, for a moment, whether he felt pleased or —_— a 
this stroke of delicate generosity. Thus it was that Titmouse evinced rte 2 
sition to shower marks of his favor and attachment upon the Tag-rags, !" 09° 
dience to the injunctions of Gammon, who assured him that it was of py 

eat importance for him to secure the good graces of Mr. ‘Tag-rag. 
Tameuse now drove up to Satin Lodge in his cab, and then rode thither, fol as 
ed by his stylish groom; and on one occasion, artful little scamp ! happening 
find no one at home but Miss Tag-rag, he nevertheless alighted, and stayed '° 
nearly ten minutes, behaving precisely in the manner of an accepted ame 
aware that he might do so with impunity since there was no witness onaec 
little matter which had been suggested to him by Mr. Gammon. Poor Miss +6 
rag’s cheek he kissed with every appearance of ardour, protesting that she m 
a monstrous lovely creature ; and he left her in a state of delighted excitemen’, 
imagining herseif the fated mistress of ten thousand a-year, and the blooming 
bride of the gay and fashionable Mr. Titmouse. When her excellent om 
heard of what had that day occurred between Mr. Titmouse and their daughter 
they also looked upon the thing as quite settled. Inthe meanwhile, the ay 
of prosperity flowed steadily in upon Mr. Tag-rag, his shop continuing cro“ Wt 
his shopmen doubled in number :— in fact, he at length actually received, “owe 
of giving payment, for allowing young men to serve a short time in so celebr - 
an Si ablichinent, in order that they might learn the first-rate style of doing Dv 
siness, and when established on their own account, write up over their doors 
“ Peter Tape, late from Tag-rag and Co., Oxford Street.” ‘ 7 

Determined to tate ha > while the sun Dn he resorted to several iatle : 
vices for that purpose, such as a shirt front with frills in the shape of a cap! bein: 
of which, under the name of “ Titties,” he sold immense numbers among ¢ Tit. 
ferior swells of London. At length it occurred to Gammon to suggest 1° “ 
mouse a mode of ing upon his old friend and master a mark of eer’ 
public, and substantial distinction ; and this was, the obtaining for him, 4 
the Earl of Dreddlington, an appointment as one of the a: tehenerer pare 

, draper and hosier tothe King. When Mr. Tag-rag’s yore hime 

igable benefactor, Gammon, Bs tled one day in Oxford street, and calling 


* Hor. Carm. V.,iv. 
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‘or a moment out of the bustle of his crowded shop, mentioned the honot which 
Mr. Titmouse was bent upon doing his utmost, at Mr. Gammon’s instance, to 
rocure for Mr. Tag-rag, that respectable person was quite at a loss for terms in 
which adequately to express his gratitude. Titmouse readily consented to name 
the thing to the great man, and urge it in the best way he could; and he per- 
formed his promise. The Earl listened to his application with an air of anxiety. 
« Sir,’ said he, ‘the world is acquainted with my reluctance to ask favors of 
those in office. When I was in office myself, I felt the inconvenience of such 
applications abundantly. Besides, the appointment you have named, happens 
to be one of considerable importance, and requiring great influence to procure 
it Consider, sir, the immense number of tradesmen there are of every descri 
ton, of whom drapers and hosiers (according to the last returns laid before Par- 
yament at the instance of my friend Lord Goose) are by far the most numerous. 
All of them are naturally ambitious of so high a distinction : yet, sir, observe, 
ihere is only one King and one royal family to serve. My Lord Chamberlain is, 
I pave no doubt, harrassed by applications for such honors as you have men- 
tioned.” 

Hereat Titmouse got startled at the unexpected magnitude of the favor he 
pad applied for; and, declaring that he did not care a curse for Tag-rag, begged 
to withdraw his application. But the Earl, with a mighty fine air, interrupted 
him—‘* Sir, you are not in the least presuming upor your relationship with me, 
nor do 1 think you overrate the influence I may happen—in short, sir, I will 
make rn business to see my Lord Ko-roo this very day, and sound him upon 
the subject.” ; 

That same day an interview took place between the two distinguished noble- 
men, Lord Dreddlington and Lord Ko-too. Each approached the other upon 
stilts. After adisplay of the most delicate tact on the part of Lord Dreddling- 
ton, Lord Ko-too, who made a mighty piece of work of it, promised to consider 
the application. 

Within a day or two afterwards Mr. Tag-rag received a letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, notifying that his Matesty had been graciously pleased to 
appoint him draper and hosier to his Majesty! “It occasioned him similar feelings 
of tumultuous pride and pleasure to that with which the Earl of Dreddlington 
would have received tidings of his long-coveted marquisate having been con- 
ferred upon him. He started off, within a quarter ofan honr after the receipt of 
the letter, toa carver and gilder a few doors off, and gave orders for the imme- 
diate preparation of a first-rate cast, gilded, of the royal arms ; which, in about 
a week’s time, — be seen, a truly resplendent object, dazzling conspicuous- 
ly over the central door of Mr. Tag-rag’s establishment, inspiring awe into the 
minds of passers-by, and envy into Mr. Tag-rag’s neighbors and rivals. He im- 
mediately sent off letters of gratitude to Mr. Titmouse, and to “ the Right Hon- 
orable, the Most Noble the Earl of Dreddlington ;” to the latter personage, at 
the same time, forwarding a most splendid crimson satin flowered dressing-gown, 
as ‘‘an humble token of his gratitude for his lordship’s mark of condescen- 
sion.” 

Both the letter and the dressing-gown gave great satisfaction to the Earl’s va- 
let, (than whom they never got any further) and who, having tried on the dress- 
ing-gown, forthwith sate down and wrote a very fine reply, in his lordship’s 
name, to the note which had accompanied it, taking an opportunity to satisfy his 
conscience, by stating to the Earl next morning that a Mr. Tag-rag had “ call- 
ed” to express his thanks for his lordship’s goodness. He was, moreover, so 
well satisfied with this specimen of Mr. Tag-rag’s articles, that he forthwith 
opened an account with him, and sent a very liberal order to start with. The 
same thing occurred with several of the subordinate functionaries at the palace ; 
and—to let my reader, a little prematurely however, into a secret—this was the 
extent ofthe additional custom which Mr. Tag-rag’s appointment secured him ; 
and, even for these supplies I never heard of his getting paid. But it did won- 

ders with him in the estimation of the world. "T'was evident that he was in a 
fair way of becoming the head house in the trade. His appointment caused no 
little ferment in that nook of the city with which he was connected. The wor- 
shipful Company of Squirt-makers elected him a member; and on a vacancy 
suddenly occurring im the ward to which he belonged, he was made common 
council-man. Mr. Tag-rag soon made a great stir as a champion of civil and 
religious liberty. As for church and county rates, in particular, he denounced 
the injustice of calling upon one who had no personal occasion for the use of a 
church, a county bridge, a county jail, or a lunatic asylum, to be called upon to 
contribute to the support of them. A few speeches in this strain attracted so 
much attention to him, that several leading men in the ward (a very “ liberal” 
one) intimated to him that he stood the best chance of succeeding to the honor 
of alderman onthe next vacancy; and when he and Mrs. Tag-rag were alone 
together, he would start the subject of the expenses of the mayoralty with no lit- 
tle anxiety. He went to the chapel no longer on foot, but in a stylish sort of 
covered gig, with a kind of coal-scuttle shaped box screwed on behind, into 
which was squeezed his foot-boy, (who, by the way, had a thin stripe of crimson 
let into each leg of his trousers, on Mr. Tag-rag’s appointment to an office under 
the crown,) he was also a trifle later in arriving at the chapel than he had been 
accustomed te be. He had a crimson velvet cushion running along the front of 
his pew, and the bibles and hymn-books very smartly gilded. He was presently 
advanced to the honored post of Chief Deacon; and on one oecasion, in the un- 
expected absence of the central luminary of the system, was asked to occupy the 
chair at a “‘great meeting ” for the Prevention of Civil and Religious Discord ; 
when he took the opportunity of declaring his opinion, which was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered, that the principles of free trade ought to be applied to religion ; 
and that the voluntary system was that which was designed by God to secure 
the free blessings of competition. As for Satin Lodge, he stuck two little wings 
to it; and had ene of the portraits of Tittlebat Titmouse (as Tippitiwink) hung 
over his drawing-room mantelpiece, splendidly framed and glazed. 


Some little time after Tag-rag had obtained the Royal appointment, which I 
have been so particular in recording, Gammon, happening to be passing his shop, 
stepped in, and observing Mr. Tag-rag, very cordially greeted him ; and then, as 
ifithad been a thought of the moment only, without taking him from the shop, 
ntimated that he had been westward, engaged in completing the formal details 
ofa re-arrangement of the greater portion of Mr. Titmouse’s estates, upon which 
that gentleman had recently determined, and the sight of Mr. Tag-rag’s estab- 
lishment had suggested to Mr. Gammon, that possibly Mr. Tag-rag would feel 
gratified at being made a formal party to the transaction ; as Mr. Gammon was 
sure that Mr. Titmouse would feel delighted at having associated with the Earl 
of Dreddlington, and one or two other persons of distinction, in the meditated ar- 
rangement, the name of so early and sincere a friend as Mr. Tag-rag : ‘“ one 
who, moreover’—here Gammon paused, and yave a smile of inexpressible sig- 
nificance, ‘but it was not for Aim to hint his suspicions "— 


“ Sir—I—I—twill you come into my room ;” interrupted Tag-rag, rather ea- 
gerly, anxious to have amore definite indication of Mr. Gammon’s opinion ; but 
‘hat gentleman, looking at his watch, pleaded want of time, and suddenly shaking 
Mr. Tag-rag by the hand, moved towards the door. 

“You were talking of signing, sir—Is it with you? I'll sign anything!— 
only too proud—it’s an honor to be any way connected with him!” Gammon, 
on hearing this, felt in his pockets, as if he supposed that he should find there 
what he perfectly well knew had been !ying ready, cut and dried, in his safe at 
Saffron Hill for months. 

“T find I haven’t got the little document with me,” said he carelessly ; ‘‘ I 
suppose it’s lying about with other loose papers at the office, or I may have left 
it at the Earl’s °—{if Gammon meant here to allude to the Earl of Dreddling- 
on, I think it only fair to say that he had never been, for one instant in his life, 
inthat great man’s presence. ] 

“T'll tell you what, Mr. Gammon,” said Tag-rag, considering—* Your office 
is at Saffron Hill? Well, I shall be passing your way to-morrow, about noon, 
and will look in and do all you wish.” 

* “Could you arrange to meet the Earl there !—or, as his lordship’s movements 
tre—ah, ha !—not very” 

Cer ig be most proud to meet his lordship, sir, to express my personal 
gratitude 7 ———— 

“On, the Earl never likes to be reminded, Mr. Tag-rag, of any little courtesy 
or kindness he may have conferred! But if you will be with us about twelve, 
we can wait a little while; and if his lordship should not be punctual, we must 
even let you sign first, ah, ha !—and explain it to his lordship on his arrival, for 

know your time’s very precious, Mr. 'Tag-rag! Mr. Tag-rag, what a constant 
stream of customers you have !—I heard it said, the other day, that you were ra- 
pidly absorbing all the leading business in your line in Oxford Street.” 

“You're very polite, Mr. Gammon! Certainly I’ve no reason to complain. 1 
always keep the best of everything, and sell at the lowest prices, and spare no 
pains to please ; and it’s hard if” 

“How do you do?” quoth Gammon, suddenly starting, and bowing to some 
one on the other side of the way, whom he did not see. ‘ Well, good-day, Mr. 
Tag-rag—good-day ! To-morrow at twelve, by the way ?” 

“I’m yours to command, Mr. Gammon,” replied Tag-rag; and so they parted. 
Just about twelve o'clock the next day, the latter, in a great bustle, saying he 
had fifty places to call at in the city, made his appearance at Saffron Hill. 

“His lordship ain’t here, I suppose ?” quoth he, after shaking hands with Mr. 
Quirk and Mr. Gammon. The latter gentleman pulled out his watch, and, 
ese ging his shoulders, said with a smile, “‘ No—we’ll give him half-an-hour’s 

Tace.” : 

_ Half-an-hour, my dear sir!” exclaimed Tag-rag, “I couldn't stay so long 
fthere were half-a-dozen lords coming. I ams man of business, he isn’t : 
first come first served, you know, eh? All fair that!” There were a 
nity recently engrossed parchments and writings scattered over the table, and 
jt smong them Gammon, after tossing them about for some time, at 

Tew out a sheet of foolscap. It was stamped, and there was writing upon ¢ 
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“Now, gentlemen, quick’s the word—time’s precious !” said Tag-rag, taki 
up & pen, and dipping i iato the inkstand. Sear with an aoe = 
—— before him the document he had been looking for. ‘Ah, how well I 

ow the signature! That flourish of his—a sort of boldness about it, a’n’t 
there?” said Tag-rag, observing the signature of Titmouse immediately above 
the spot on which he was going to place his own ; there being written in pencil, 
underneath, the word “ Dreddlington,” evidently for the intended signature of 
the earl. “I’m between two good ones, at any rate, eh?” said Tag-rag. Gam- 
mon or Quirk said something about a “term to attend the inheritance "—“ trus- 
tee of an outstanding term "—‘legal estate vested in the trustees ”—‘ too 


“Stay !” quoth Gammon, ringing his little handbell—* nothing like regulari- 
ty, even im trifles.” He was answered by one of the clerks, a very dashing 
person—‘* We only wish you to witness a signature,” said Gammon. “ Now 
we shall release you, Mr. Tag-rag, ina moment. Say ‘I deliver this as my act 
and deed’—putting your finger on the little wafer there.” 

So said and so did Mr. Tag-rag as he had been directed; the clerk wrote his 
name under the witnessing clause, ‘‘ Abominable Amminadab ;” and from that 
moment Mr. Tag-rag had uaconscionsly acquired an interest in the future sta- 
bility of Mr. Titmouse’s fortune, to the extent of some TWENTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

** Now, gentlemen, you'll make my cumpliments to his lordship, and if he asks 
how I came to sign before him, explain the hurry I was in. Time and tide wait 
forno man. Good morning, gentlemen; good morning; best regards to our 
friend, Mr. Titmouse.” Gammon attended him to the door, cordially shaking 
him by the hand, and presently returned to the room he had just quitted, where 
he found Mr. Quirk holding in his hand the document just signed by Tag-rag ; 
which was, in fact, a joint and several bond, conditioned in a penalty of forty 
thousand pounds, for the due re-payment, by Titmouse, of twenty thousand 
pounds with interest, about to be advanced to him on the mortgage ofa portion 
of the Yatton property. Gammon, sittinc down, gently took the instrument 
from Mr. Quirk, and with a bit of India-rubber, calmly effaced the penciled sig- 
nature of Dreddlington. 

“You're ad d clever fellow, Gammon!” exclaimed Mr. Quirk, presently, 
with a sort of sigh. Gammon made no reply. His face was slightly pale and 
wore an anxious expression. “It will do now,” continued Mr. Quirk, rubbing 
his hands, and with a gleeful expression of countenance. 

‘* That remains to be seen,”’ replied Gammon, in a low tone. 

4 as Eat What! Does any thing occur—eh! By Jove, no screw loose, I 

ope 1 

“* No—but we’re in very deep water now, Mr. Quirk ”— 

“ Well—devil only cares, sv long as you keep a sharp look-out, Gammon. 
I'll trust the helm to you.” 

As Gammon did not seem in a talkative mood, Quirk shortly afterwards left 
him. 

Now, though Mr. Tag-rag is no favorite of mine, I begin to feel a good deal 
of anxiety on his behalf r wish he had not been in so vast a “hurry,” in a 
matter which required such gave deliberation, as “signing, sealing, and deliv- 
ering.” When a man iscalled on to go through so serious a ceremony, it would 
be well if he could be apprised of the significance of the forinula—* J deliver 
this as my act and deed.” Thus hath expressed himself upon this point, a great 
authority in the law, old Master Plowden. “Tis a passage somewhiat quaint in 
form, but not the less forcible and important in substance :— 


‘Words are often spoken unadvisedly, and pass from men lightly and incon- 
siderately : but, where the agreement is by deed, there is more time for delibe- 
ration; fur when a man passes a thing by deed, first, there is the determination 
of the mind to do it, and upon that he causes it to be written, which is one part 
of deliberation ; and, lastly, he delivers the writing as his deed, which is the con- 
summation of his resolution. So that there is great deliberation used in the ma- 
king of deeds, for which reason they are received as a /1en, final to the party, and- 
are adjudged to bind the party, without examining upon what cause or conside- 
ration they were made.”’* 

Possibly seme one now reading these pages hath had most dismal experience 
in the matter above-mentioned ; and J hope that such dismal experience, a due 
reflection will avert froma many reader. As for Tag-rag, it may turn out that 
eur fears for him are groundless ; nevertheless, one hates to see men do import- 
ant things in a hurry :—and, as we shall not see him again for some time, there 
can be no harm in wishing him well out of what he has done.— 


“If *twere done when ‘tis done— 
Then ’twere well ’twere done quickly ’— 
and not otherwise. 

The London season was now advancing towards its close. Fine ladies were 
getting sated and exhausted with operas, concerts, balls, routs, soirées, assem- 
blies, bazaars, fétes, and the Park. ‘Their lords were getting tired of their clubs 
during the day, and hurried dinners, late hours, foul air, long speeches, at the 
two Houses; where, however they might doze away the time, they could seldom 
get the luxury of a downright nap for more than an hour or two together-—al- 
ways waking, and fancying themselves in the tower of Babel, and that it was on 
fire, so strange and startling were the lights and the hubbub! The very whip- 
pers-in were looking jaded and done—like a Smithfield drover's dog on a Monday 
night, that at length can neither bark nor bite in return for a kick or a blow ; 
and, hoarse and wearied, falls asleep on his way home—a regular somnambulist. 
Where the Earl of Dreddlington aud Lady Cecilia were to pass their autumn, 
was a question which they were beginning to discuss rather anxiously. Any 
one glancing over their flourishing list of residences in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Freland, which were paraded in the Peerages and Court Guides, would have 














over the stables! And, in a word, before Mr. T;j mouse’ 
been at the Hall four-and-twenty hours, — _ cubtah en th 
freezing state and solemn ceremony which prevailed in the Earl's oa establieh. 
ment. Down came at length, thundering through the Village, the Earl's dust 
travelling-carriage and four; himself, Cecilia, and Miss M aia, 
within, his valet and Lady Cecil's maid behind : presently it wound tosed te 
park road, crashing and flashing a the gravel, and rattli Ey old 
gateway, and at length stood before the H:l! door—the reeking ho ~ willed 
up with a sudden jerk, which almost threw them all upon their ecsphes” aa 
Titmouse was in readiness to receive his distinguished visiters- the carri > 
door was opened—down went the steps—and in a few moments’ time the ~~ id 
old Earl of Dreddlington and his proud daughter, having entered the Hall. had 
become the guests of its flustered and ambitious little proprietor. While ail the 
guests are occupied in their dressing-rooms, recovering themselves from the 
cramp and fatigue of a long journey, and are preparing to make their appearance 
at dinner, let me take the opportunity to give you a sketch of the only one of the 
— to whom you are at present a stranger; I mean Mr. Tuft—Mr. Venox 
UFT. 
Oft hath an inexperienced mushroom-hunter, deceived at adistance, run up te 
gather what seemed to be a fine cluster of mushrooms, growing under the shade 
ofa stately tree, but which, on stooping down to gather them, he discovers with 
disappointment and disgust to be no mushrooms at all, but vile, unwholesome— 
even poisonous funguses, which, to prevent their similarly deluding others, he 
kicks up and crushes under foot. And is not this a type of what often happens 
in society? Under the “cold shade of aristocracy,” how often is to be met 
with—the sycophant'—Mr. Venom Tuft was one of them. His character was 
written in hisface. Disagreeable to look at—though he thought far otherwise— 
he yet contrived to make himself pleasant to be listened to, by the languid and 
ennuyéed fashionable. He spoke ever— 
“Ina toady’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness.” 


His person was at once effeminate and coarse ; his gestures and address were 
cringing—there was an intolerable calmness and gentleness about them at all 
times, but especially while laboring in his vocation. He had the art of admi- 
nistering delicate and appropriate flattery by a look only, deferential and insi- 
nuating—as well as by words. He had always at command a copious store of 
gossip, highly seasoned with scandal ; which he collected and prepared with 
industry and judgment. Clever toadies are generally bitter ones. With sense 
enough to perceive, but not spirit enough to abandon their odious propensities, 
they are aware of the ignominous spectacle they exhibit before the eyes of men 
of the least degree of independence and discernment, and whose open contempt 
they have not power or manliness enough to resent. Then their smothered 
rage takes an inward turn; it tends to, and centres in the tongue, from which it 
falls in drops of scalding virus; and thus it is, that the functions of the syco- 
phant and slanderer are so often found united in the same miserable individual. 
Does any sycophant fancy that his patron—if one may use such a term—is not 
aware of his character and position? Would that he could hear himself spoken 
of by those to whom he has last been cottoning! If he could but for one mo- 
ment “see himself as others see him’—surely he would instantly wyiggle out 
of the sight of man! But Mr. Tuft was not an every-day toady. BefMfy a cle- 
ver man, it occurred to him as calculated infinitely to enhance the value of his 
attainments, if he could get them to be regarded as those of a man of some abi- 
lity and reputation. So reasonable a ms 9 as thus to rise to eminence in the 
calling in life to which he had devoted himself—viz. : to toadyism—stimulated 
him to considerable exertion, which was in time rewarded by a measure of suc- 
cess ; for he began to be looked on as something of a literary man. Then he 
would spend his mornings in ogee up, in those quarters whence he might cull 
materials for display in society at a later period in the day, when he could watch 
his opportunity, or, if none presented itself, make one, by diverting the current 
of conversation into the channel on which was the gay and varied bordering of 
his recent acquisitions. All his knowledge was of this gossiping pro hdc vice 
character. He was very skilful in administering his flattery. Did he dine with 
his Grace, or his Lordship, whose speech in the house appeared in that or the 
preceding day’s newspapers! Mr. Tuft got it up carefully, and also the speech 
in answer to it, with a double view—to show himself at home in the question ; 
and then to differ a little with his Grace or his Lordship, in order to be present- 
ly set right by them, and convinced by them! Or when conversation turned 
upon the topics which had, over night, called up his Grace or his Lordship on 
his legs, Mr. Tuft would break in by observing that such and such a point had 
been “put in the debate with admirable point and force by some one of the 
speakers—he did not recollect whom ;” and on being apprised, and receiving a 
courteous bow from the great man entitled to the undesigned compliment, look 
so surprised—almost, indeed, piqued! Carefully, however, as he managed 
matters, he was soon found out by men, and compelled to betake himself, with 
tenfold ardor to the women, with whom he lasted a little longer. They consi- 
dered him a great literary man ; for he could quote and criticise a great deal of 
poetry, and a good many novels. He eould show that what every body else ad- 
mired was full of faults ; what all condemned was admirable: so that the fair 
creatures were forced to distrust their own judgment in proportion as they de- 
ferred tohis. He would allow no one to be entitled to the praise of literary excel- 
lenee except individuals of rank, and one or two men of established literary re- 
putation, who had not thought it worth their while to repel his obsequious ad- 
vances, er convenient to do so. Then he would polish the poetry of fine ladies, 
touch up their little tales, and secure their insertion in fashionable periodicals. 
On these accounts, and of his piquant tittle-tattle, no soirée or conversazione 
was complete without him, any more than without tea, coffee, ice, or lemonade. 





supposed that they had an ample choice before them: but the reader of this 


had its disadvantages ; there they must keep up a full establishment, and re- 
ceive county company and other visiters—owing, as they did, much hespitality. 
’Twas expensive work, also, at the watering-places; and expensive and also 
troublesome to go abroad at the Earl's advanced period of life. Pensively ru- 
minating on these matters one evening, they were interrupted by a servant 
bringing in a note, which proved to be from Titmouse—inviting them, in terms 
of profound courtesy and great cordiality, to honor Yatton, by making a stay 
there during as great a portion of the autumn as they could not better occupy. 
Mr. Titmouse frankly added, that he could not avoid acknowledging some little 
degree of selfishness in giving the invitation—namely, in expressing a hope that 
the Earl’s presence would afford him, if so disposed, an opportunity of introda- 
cing bisp-—Tismonse—00 any of the leading members of the county who might 
be honored by the Earl’s acquaintance ; that, situated as Titmouse was, he felt 
an increasing anxiety on that point. He added, that he trusted the Earl and 
Lady Cecilia would consider Yatton, while they were there, as in all respects 
their own residence, and that he, Titmouse, would spare no exertion to render 
their stay as agreeable as possible. The humble appeal of Titmouse prevailed 
with his great kinsman, who, on the next day, sent him a letter, saying that his 
lordship fully recognised the claims which Mr. Titmouse had upon him as the 
head of the family, and that his lordship should feel very glad in availing himself 
of the opportunity which offered itself, of placing Mr. Titmouse on a proper 
footing of intercourse with the people of the county. That, for this purpose, 
his lordship should decline any invitations they might receive to pass their au- 


suggested it to Titmouse, bade him act upon it, and drew up the letter conveying 
it. I say, from motives of his own, Gammon was bent upon becoming person- 
ally acquainted with the Earl, and fixing himself, if possible, thoroughly in his 
lordship's confidence. He had contrived to ascertain from Titmouse, without 
that gentleman’s being, however, aware of it, that the few occasions on which 
his (Gammon’s) name had been mentioned by the Earl, it had been accompanied 
by slighting ex ressions—by indications of dislike and suspicion. Give him, 
however, t a he, but the opportunity, and he could very soon change the 
nature of the Earl’s feelings towards him. As soon, therefore, as the Earl’s ac- 
ceptance of the invitation had been communicated to Gammon, he resolved to 
be one of the guests at Yatton during the time of the Earl’s stay—a step, into 
the propriety of which he easily brought Mr. Quirk to enter, but which he did 
not, for the present, communicate to Titmouse, lest he should, by prematurely 
disclosing it to the Earl, raise any obstacle, arising out of an objection on the 
part of his lordship, who, if he but found Gatamon actually ¢here, must submit to 
the infliction with what grace he might. In due time it was notified on the part 
of the Earl, by his man of business, to Mr. Titmouse, (who had gone down to 
Yatton) through his man of business, that the Earl, and a formidable portion of 
his establishment, would make their appearance at Yatton by a named day. The 
Earl hae chosen to extend the invitation to Miss Macspleuchan, and also to as 
many attendants as he thought fit to take with him, instead of letting them con- 
sume their board-wages in entire idleness in town or at Poppleton. Heavens ! 
what accommodation was required, for the Earl, for the Lady Cecilia, each of heir 
personal attendants, Miss Macspleuchan, and five servants! Then there were 
two other guests invited, in order to form company and amusement for the Earl 
—the Marquis Gants-Jaunes de Millefleurs and a Mr. Tuft. Accommodation 
must be had for these ; and, to secure it, Mr. Titmouse and Mr. Gammon were 
driven to almost the extremities of the house. Four servants, in a sort of bag- 
gage-waggon, preceded the arrival of the Earl and Lady Cecilia by a day or two, 
in order to “ every thing ;” and, somehow or another, one of the first thin 

. Ti "s servants, who, it was su , should endeavor to 
eo ounekes bens ae ha - basy could in oeeerntle unfurnished rooms 


history knows better. The mortifying explanation—having been once given by i 
me, I shall not againdo so. Suffice it tosay that Poppleton Hall, Hertfordshire, | 


tumn elsewhere, &c. &c. &c. In plain English, they jumped at the invitation. ; 


igi G , who, fi ti f hi , had 
It had emanated originally from Gammon, who, from motives of his own, had | hh wile eel nn 00 cual Tila een leon 0. veny pein.ae 


All toadies hate one another ; but his brethren both hated and feared Mr. Tuft; 
; for he was not only so successful himself, but possessed and used such engines 
for depressing them. Mr. Tuft had hoped to succeed in being popped in by one 
: of his patrons for a snug little Whig borough, (for Tuft happened to be a Whig 
{—though, for that matter, he might have been, more advantageously, a Tory :) 

but the great man got tired of him, and turned him off, though the ladies of the 

family still secured him access to the dinner-table. He did not, however, make 

a very grateful return for such good-natured condescension. Ugly and ungain- 
| ly as he was, he yet imagined himself possessed of personal attractions for the 
i ladies, and converted their innocent and unsuspecting familiarities, which had 
| emanated from those confident in their purity and their greatness, into tokens 
, of the ascendancy he had gained over them; and of which, with equal cruelty, 
; folly, and presumption, he could afterwards boast pretty freely. Till this came, 
| however, to be suspected and discovered, Mr. Tuft visited a good many leading 
houses in town, and spent no inconsiderable portion of each autumn at some 
one or other of the country mansions of his patrons—from whose “ castles,” 
“halls,” ‘ abbeys,” “ priories,” and “ seats,” he took great pride in dating his let- 
ters to his friends. I must not forget to mention that he kept a book, very gor- 
| geously bound and embellished, with silver-gilt clasps, and bearing on the back 
the words—“ Book of Autographs;” but I should have written it—‘ Trophies 
of Toadyism.” This book contained autograph notes of the leading nobility, 
addressed familiarly to himself—thus :-— 

“The Duke of Walworth presents his compliments to Mr. Tuft, and felt par- 
ticularly obliged by,” &c. 
‘The Duchess of Diamond hopes Mr. Tuft will not forget to bring with him 
| this evening,” &c. 
‘The Marquis of M——has the honor to assure Mr. Tuft that,” &c. 

“Dear Tuft,—Why were you not at——House last night! We were dread- 





fashionable countess, whose initials it bore. ] ' 

“If Mr. Tuft is dead, Lady Dulcimer requests to be informed when his fune- 
ral will take place, as she, together with a host of mourners, intend to show 
him a last mark of their respect.” 

“ Dear Tuft,—The poodle you brought me has got the mange, or some hor- 
rid complaint or other, whieh is making all his hair fall off. Do come and tell 
me what is to be done. Where can I send the sweet suffering angel? Yours, 

“ ARABELLA D ” 

[This was from the eldest and loveliest daughter of a very great duke.) 


«“ The Lord Chancellor ag his coimpiiments, and begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr. Venom Tuft’s obliging present of his little ‘ Essay on Great- 
ness.” 

These are samples, taken at random, of the contents of Mr. Tuft’s book of 
autographs, evidencing abundantly the satisfactory terms of intimacy upon which 
he lived with the great ; and it was ecstacy to him, to see this glittering record 
ef his triumphs glanced over by the envious admiring eyes of tbove in his own 
station in society. How he delighted to be asked about the sayings and doings 
of the exclusive circles! How confidentially could he intimate the desperate 
condition of a sick peer—an expected éclaircissement of some fashionable folly 
and crime—or a move to be made in the House that evening : r Tuft little 
suspecting (lying so snug in his shell of conceit) how frequently he fell, on these 
occasions, among the ilistines—and was, unconsciously to himself, being 
trotted out by a calm, sarcastic hypocrite, for the amusement of the standers-by, 
just asa little monkey is poked with a stick to get up and exhibit himself and 
his tricks. Such was Mr. Tuft, a great friend and admirer of “ the Marquis, 
through whose influence he had procured the invitation from Titmouse, in vir- 
tue of which he was now dressing in a nice little room at the back of the Hall, : 
overlooking the stables; being bent upon apeoreng his already tolerably fami- 
liar acquaintanee with the Earl of Dreddlington Lady Cecilia, and also ex- 
tracting from the man whose hospitality he wae enjoying, materials for merri- 
ment among his great friends against the next season. 


——————— 
The Sheffield Theatre has opened under the management of Mr. Lady. Mrs. 








* Plowden’s Commentaries, 806, 8, (Sharrington v. Strotton.) 





Albany Croft is engaged for the prima denna. 








~ 























On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Match.—We write this paragraph previous to the arrival of the mail on 
Friday evening. Should the mail come through to-night, as it did last night, 
with regularity, we shall be able to announce the result in a postscript. We 
have very late letters from Augusta; all assert that the match will certainly 
come off. It rained heavily a few days previous to the match, and the course 
cannot be in its best state. The impression we derive from several sources is 
that Boston is more than ever the favorite, and that such long odds are required 
on him that there is little speculation upon the event. He is said to be high in 
flesh, and Gano is represented as badly curbed. 

A large number of gentlemen had reached Augusta previous to the match ; 
among others we learn that Col. Jorysox, of Virginia, Col. Hampron and Gov. 
Bur.er of South Carolina, Col. Crowe, of Alabama, Mr. Taytor, of Wash- 
ington, were on the ground. Cols. Hampton and Crowell have each a strong 
stable with them, and quite as much sport is anticipated from the Purse race of 
Four mile heats, as from the match. The winner of the match very probably 
might venture on Thursday to start again ; the beaten horse too would like the 
opportunity of retrieving his fame, as in the case of Post Boy, who ran for and 
won the Club Purse, the same week that he lost the match with John Bas- 
combe. Fanny, Omega, Fordham, and Santa Anna are upon the ground, and 
perhaps Wonder. We shall be surprised if the sport during the week do not 
prove to be first-rate. We hope to hear likewise that the great Post Stake at 
Charleston has filied well. They write in New Orleans as if they thought 
Boston were coming on there to run at the Spring Meeting. This gives them 
the faint hope of a trial with their crack, Wagner,—if Grey Medoc and Bee's- 
wing will allow that distinction to him at present. 





Animal Painting.—Mr. Brown, the artist of whom we have before made 
mention, has just completed a picture of Plenipo, a colt belonging to Mr. Sre- 
vens, by Plenipotentiary out of Polly Hopkins. It is the most highly finished 
animal picture we everhave seen. There are several figures in the composition, 
and in the back ground a portrait of La Sylphide with his rider up. Next week 
we hope to have the painting in our office for the examination of our friends. 


We would remark here that our subsciibers in the country may expect the en- 
It is yet in the prin- 
It is beyond a doubt 


graving of Monarch in the course of two or three weeks. 
ters hands, whe is bestowing unusual attention upon it. 
the most valuable engraving we have yet published. 





Rost. L. Stevens, Esq., of this city, claims the name of North Star for his 
ch. c. by Plenipo, out of Pully Hopkins. Also that of Cerito Moore for his br. 


f. by Priam, out of Lalla Rookh. 





New Orleans Baces. 


The racee in the South-West this season promise to be unusually interesting, 
from the number of horses that are in training. We find in a New Orleans pa- 
per called the “ Crescent City,” a list of the stables there expected; many in- 
deed were already upon the ground by our last dates. 


Col. Bincaman—Sarah Bladen, Ajax, Martha Malone, own brother to Fanny 


Kemble, John R. Grymes, Conchita, Gliding Snake. 


Capt. Wau. J. Minor—Imp. Britannia, Imp. Doncaster, Glenara, Native, 


Sir Ariss. 


Messrs. Kenner—Grey Medoc, Luda, Houri, Duke of Orleans, &c. 


Col. Warson—Riddlesworth, by Imp. Emilius, Mery Hilliard, Emerald, Che- 


valier, and a Glencoe filly belonging to Mr. A. Jackson, said to be as much 
faster than a common racer, as a locomotive is faster than an Irish wheel- 
barrow. 

Jounw F. Mitter—Imp. Sorrow, Curculia, Fairly Fair, &c. 

Ww. Gritr—Pop Reed, Mary Selden, Sufferer, Camanthe, Cop. 

Armstrone & Beastex—Lucy Fuller, Loadstune, Bendigo, and an imported 


Langar filly. 


Messrs. T. J. & M. Wetts—The Poney, Queen of Trumps, Fandango, Os- 


car, George Elliott. 


Wu. Rurrin Barrow—Cotillion, Capt. Laurent, George Kendall, and a 


Merlin colt. 


Joun G. Perry—Stub Twist, Maria Duke, own sister to Lavinia, Dry 
Dock, &c. 

Joun Campsutt—Wagner, Altorf, Buckeye. 

Joun Repvock & Col. Evererr—Bee’s-wing, Espisykes, by Imp. Belshaz- 


zar, Emie, &c. 


Joun Buirvins—Baywood, Bustamente, Santé, Imp. Post Master, Con- 
sul, &c. 

Col. Boarpman & McLaren—Fanny Strong, Imp. Denizen, Imp. Shamrock, 
Maria Brown, and a lut of young Consols. 

Sita & Harrison—Pollard Brown, Elouise, Phantom by Fylde, Talley, a 
Chateau Margaux colt, and a full sister to Linnet. 

Rosert Cuapman—Dick Beasley, Big Jim, and Sir Richard Jr. 

F. Duptantiern—Dandy, Fancy, Penséc, &c. 

Maj. Mason Lonc—A Barefoot colt, and several young things. 

J. tcace--Siieadi. &c. 

Hucu Crarsman—Roderic Dhu, Clear the Track, and Jeffersonian. 

Parrerson & Girt—Bloody Nathan, James Jackson, &c. 

Georoe Cusatuam & Huon Frencn—Jerusha, Jim Brown, and a Tranby, 
Ivanhoe, and en Autocrat. . 

Ranpatt Pevton—A Bertrand colt out of Kitty Clover, and several young 
things by Eclipse, aud Imp. Felt. 

Wacker Taurston—Maria Collier, and a number of untried ones. 

Joun A. Burxke—Log Cabin, Big Nancy, Red Bird by Medoc, Guy Fox by 
Monsieur Tonson, Sally Slouch, and Picton by Sir Archy. 

James Gaxrison— Zinganee, and a very long string of good ones. 

A number of stables are expected from Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia. It 
is probable that Boston, the ges champion of the North, will visit us if he 
should prove victor in his match with Gano. 


Some of the stables enumerated above we are sure cannot attend, but there 


will yet be avery strong force of race nags. The races commenced on Wed- 


nesday last, on the Metarie Course, and will be continued the two succeeding 
weeks on the Eclipse and Louisiana Courses. The veteran Wagner reached 


New Orleans on the 21st of November, as we learn from the “ Crescent City,” 


which remarks that he is in fine condition, and will probably start on the Metarie 


Course. 





Reports of Races Wanted. 
Reports of the recent Meetings held at the following places are due. Will 
“anv dear friend of Caesar's” furnish them. Secretaries of the several Clubs 
owe :- to themselves, and the gentlemen whom they represent, to supply a re- 


por tat their earliest convenience. It will give us great pleasure to reciprocate 
the favor in any way they may suggest. 


Lawrenceville, Va. Mount Sterling, Ky. Mecklenb y 
Carrollton, Mo. Nashville, en. in Aug. Fulton Ma” fe 
Paris, Tenn. Charlestown, Va. Clarksburg Va. 
Georgetown, Ky. Fauquier Springs, Va. Columbus Ga 
Fairfield, Va. Leesburg, Va. Memphis, Tenn 
Spring Hill, Va. Fredericksborg, Va. Christianville, Va 
Oxford, N. C. Boonville, Mo. Macon, Ga. ‘ed 


Jefferson, Mo. 





Three important stakes have been opened by the proprietor of the Columbia 
Course, which will close on the Ist of January next. There are already eight 
subscribers te one, ten to another, and five to the third. We direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to our advertising columns for the conditions, &c., of the stakes. 





The St. Stephens Jockey Club Races, will commence near Pineville, S.C., 
on the 26th of January next. See advertisement on 10th page. 


Tarquin.—This fine horse will make his next season at his old stand, near 
Charleston, S.C. ; 








| 


; 





Dec. 12. 


















uctipet —“ The’ | ntuck} ef was misinformed in regard 
0 the stand which Eci: will occupy the coming season. He returns to Ken- 
tucky, while Shark takes his place in Tennessee. T'rifle and Ironette are now 


at the stable of Eclipse in Woodford County, Ky. Mr. Buacxsurn, who has 
the care of him, has taken on to New Orleans six two year olds of his get 
which he thinks as fine as they can well be. We annex the list, in order to se- 
cure the names for Mr. B. 


No. 1. Sultan, a chesnut colt out of a Bertrand mare, g. dam by Blackburn's 


Whip, g. g. dam an imported Whip mare. 


No. 2. A chesnut colt out of a mare by Rosicrucian, the rest of the stock 


like No. 1. 


No. 3. Red Eagle,—chesnut colt out of a Whip mare, g- dam by Imp. 


Knowsley, g. g. dam an imported mare. 


No. 4, Wave,—chesnut filly, dam by Hamiltonian, g. dam by Diomed. 
No. 5. Linda,—chesnut filly out of a Buzzard oo * 


No. 6. Ann,—chesnut filly, dam by Arab, g- dam by Whip, g. g. dam the 


old Weaver mare. 


The lot are all got by Eclipse, and are now two years old. 





Dr. J.C. Wricut, of Palmyra, Mo., claims the name of Manfred, for his 


yearling bay colt, by Ohio, out of Patsy Woodson. 





Fox Hunting in Carolina. 
SumTer Disrrict, S. C. 
To the Editor of the Carolina Planter :—Presuming, my dear sir, that you 


will not exclude from your columns (though generally devoted to the culture of 
fields) all mention of field sports, I write to give you notice of the result of a 
week’s fox hunting in Sumter, which we think “hard to beat.” Some short 
time ago, a discussion having risen among some of the gentlemen of this neigh. 
borhood, respecting the merits of their hounds—it was agreed that two parties 
should be formed, and each party select a pack of dogs, for a week's hunting, 
commencing on Monday morning and meeting to count the brushes on the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon. of course hunting on different ground. The condi- 
tions being that each party should run the same pack undivided in every chase 
during the week. he result was that one party produced eight brushes, and 
the other seven brushes, and a wild cat skin, all fairly caught with the two un- 
divided packs. The latter party was adjudged the loser, and had a barbacue for 
one hundred and fifty people to pay, which all went off pleasantly and well. Can 


any of your friends in Richland do that ? 
t Respectfully, &c. A WIwner. 
POSTSCRIPT! 7 


Saturday Morning, half-past Two o'clock. 


This paper was kept open to the last hour, in the confident hope that we 
should hear from the Editor and our travelling correspondent, now in Augusta, 
Unfortunately, the mail has failed beyond Richmond, Va. At this season of the 
year, this failure, annoying as it is to our readers and consequently to ourselves, 
does not much surprise us. Every thing pertaining to the great match of course 
remains in doubt and mystery, from which we wish all betting men a happy de. 
liverance, We cannot forbear acknowledging the courtesy of those engaged 
in the Post Office of this city, who have done all in their power to fulfil our 
inten tions. 


Columbia (8. C.) Races. 

It was the intention of the senior editor of ‘‘the Spirit” to have taken these 
races in his way, on his southern tour, but what with a snow storin in Maryland 
and a hurricane off Cape Fear, he did not reach Columbia until Thursday. I 
the report subjoined is wanting in the interest so prominent a club meeting 
would naturally lead us to anticipate, it must be ascribed to no lack of sport . 
and those who have experienced the warmth of a Carolina welcome, and enjoyed 
the lavish hospitalities which characterize her sons, will be at no loss to account 
forthe matter and manner of the following narration of the week's sport. 

Since the last meeting Mr. O’Hanton, the proprietor, has made his establish 
ment complete in all its appointments. A training track has been laid out in. 
side of the course, and the pavillion being now completed, will compare with 
almost any ene in the Union. The course itself, though not adapted for making 
fast time, is perfectly safe, which is, perhaps, better; it would seem ‘impossible 
for a horse to break down upon it. On the occasion of the present meeting the 
stables in attendance were numerous and quite full, but owing to a serics of ac- 
cidents that of Col. Sinci.eron was quite knocked up; Chieftain and Helen, 
vn whom great reliance was placed, both gave way, leaving Col. Hampron’s 
cracks literally to gallop for the main purse. With the considerate generosity 
for which this gentleman is so pre-eminently distinguished, he declined running 
for the splendid Gold Cup, or for any other than the purses for four and three 
mile heats. Col. Crowe u's string at Augusta, with Omega at its head, should 
have been in attendance, and much regret was expressed by the betting men 
that Mr. Hare’s stable (at Raleigh) including Andrewetta and Job, were no, 
on the ground to meet Santa Anna and Fanny. The ball was opened as fol- 
lows :— 


MONDAY, Nov. 23, 1840—Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, coits 90ibs., fillies 87ibs. Twenty 
subs at $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. . 


Dr. J. G. Guignard’s b. c. Edisto, by Imp. Rowton, out of Empress._.......... ~— =| - 
A. ©. Richardson’s b. f. by Mucklejohn Jr., out of Julia... ......-2...2.-222-2--. 33 
John C. O’Hanlon’s b. c, by Imp. Rowton, out of Jane Bertrand ................ 3 dist. 


Time, 4:04—4:05. 
The Mucklejehn filly was the favorite, but Edisto won both heats cleverly. 
The winner has fine size—an unusual characteristic of Rowton’s stock—and 
good action. 


The “ Hampton PiateE,” free for anything, to be named at the post, two mile heats, was 
not run for. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 24—Jockey Club Purse $690, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 90)bs. 
—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126ibs.; allowing 3lbs.to mares and geldings. 
Four mile heats. 


Col. W. Hampton’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr., out of Daisy by Kos- 
ee  sennen sone ane se Stephen Welch 1 
J.D. Allen’s b. m. Zoratda, by Young Virginius, dam by Gohanna, 5 yrs_......... dist 

No time kept. : 


Santa Anna was the favorite at dollars to cents. Zoraida ran with hima mile 
and a half, when finding she had not half a chance her jockey was ordered to 
pull her up. Santa Anna has greatly improved since last season in form and 
style of going, and promises greatly to distinguish himself before the end of this 
campaign. Our readers will recognise in his jockey the rider of the gallant but 


unfortunate Grey Eagle, in his race with Wagner at Louisville, last season. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25—Purse $400, conditicns as before. Three mile heats. 


Co}. W. Hampton’s ch. f. Fanay, by Eclipse, out of Maria West (Wagner’s dam) by 
RN lirik ccs > kV ddbibnw ddoadn Ee tabeKesw, ae deve Stephen Welch 1 1 
L. Lovell’s ch. c. Gov. Butler, by Argyle, out of Mary Frances by Director,4 yrs... 2 2 
Col. J. B. Richardson’s ch. f. Lady Cava, by Bertrand, out of Betsey Echols, 4 yrs. 3 3 
Time, 6:00—6:05. 


Fanny was the favorite at 2 to 1; after going about half a mile Gov. Butler 
leading, Fanny's saddle slipped on her neck and she fell behind nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. Stephen was ordered to drop in his distance and not ran for 
the heat, but subsequently mistaking an order, on the last mile, he called on Fanny 
and by a tremendous brush made up the gap and challenged the Governor for 
the track. The struggle lasted to the stand, Fanny winning the heat by a neck 
amidst enthusiastic cheers. Of course, now, the thing was out. Fanny won the 
2d heat without extending herself. We regret to add that the Governor's friends 








are fearful of one of his legs, which is a good deal bowed. He is a remarkably fine 
colt, and it would be a great loss to the Tarf in this State and Georgia to with- 
drawhim. Fanny promises to justify the good opinion entertained of her in her 
3 year old form ; she has filled out beyond belief, and has an unusual turn of speed, 
with finer hocks and thighs even than her distinguished half brother ; she has not 
his sour looking head, and is quite up to his mark in strength. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 26—Extra Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. Jas. B. Pichardson’s b. f. Kate Converse, by Imp. Naapius, out of Daisy (Santa 
Anna’s dam) by Kosciusko, 4 yrs... .-----------.-.------------------- George 1 1 
Capt. D. Rowe’s ch. c. inoz, by Gohanna, out of Janette (Fordham’s dam) by 
Sit Archy, 4 yrs... o.-- occ cc coer enn e ec ercnce nnn set ceecceen ere ecee cee cene 
Col. A. Flud’s b.c. Topkaot, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Young Nancy Air,4 yrs.... 3 dist. 
Time, 3:58—4:00. 


The winner could have distanced the field; she is a bay with a white hind foot, 
and very bloodlike. Several offers we understood were made for her, one of 


$2,000. The betting was general between Equinox and Topknot for the second 





ee 
place ; in the 1st heat they ran locked nearly the whole distance; in the 24 


Topknot was distanced while Equinox came in a very bad second. 
A splendid English Gold Cup from Storr & Mortimer’s estab! 
don and Broadway, New York, was advertised for this day, 
be made up. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 27—Purse ¢— being the zat ’ ao 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. » (being the gate money of the day,) conditions as before 


Col. Jas. B. Richardson's ch. f. Lady Cava, pedigree above, 4 yrs 


ishment in Lon. 
but the race could not 


eee: ti Ain ai « Sention Ker Chee he ate Bee T ene eet ve ses 
Capt. D. | owe’s ch. c. Dayton, by Tormentor, dam by Tuckahoe, 4 i 
Col. J. Cochrell’s b. m. Meridian, by Godolphin, dam by Kosciusko, 5 yzs_ : : : : 2 
M R. Smith’s ch. f. Martha Rowton, by Imp. Rowton— Martha Griffin. 3 ys lad 3 
L. Lovell’s b. f. Mary Scott, by Bertrand, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs ... = gee e's = 


Time, 1:56—1:56—1.56—1:58}—1:59. 
The placing of the horses indicates very nearly the manner in which this race 
was run; it was particularly well contested throughout. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 23—Citizens’ Purse $200, for maiden horses only 
Two mile heats. , 

Capt. Donald Rowe’s b. f. Sackahatchie, by Vertumnus, dam by Kosciusko. 4y 
Col. Jas. B. Richardson’s b. f. Virginia, by Imp. % {Camille es, 1 
s Time, - p ee, outofCamilla,3yrs q 9 


A very good race. Woncleverly by the filly with the hard name. 


weights as befors 





Liule Beck (Arks.) Fall Races. 
REPRESENTATIVE Hatt, Little Rock, Noy. 18, 1840 
My dear P.—The races over this Course commenced on Monday last 


MONDAY, Nov. 16, 1840—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrvine & 

5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed Siow wae 100 
M. Fanning’s ch. m. Belle of Winchester, by mp. Shakspeare, 5 il Salling € heats, 
John S. Black’s br. m. Wazetta, by Waxy,dam by Diomed, 6yrs_........."""""* l 
Tunstall & Safford’s ch. h. Tom Jefferson, by Sir Charles, 6 yrs ........... "7" 44 
Andrew Webster's b. c. General Result, by Imp. Consol, 3 yrs ; 

Time, 1:58—2:02. 


Won easily—the Belle greatly the favorite. The General Resy! (so named 
in consequence of having been won on old Tip by C. F. M.N.) was as fat as 
saddle horse. Tom Jefferson was very stale. . 


TUESDAY, Nov. 17—Purse $——., conditions as before. Two mile heats 
Andrew Webster’s br. c. Euclid, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs. 


Tunstall & Safford’s b. f. ae by Frank, dam oy John Richards, 4 yrs. 2 ¢ 

M. Fanning’s ch. m. Belleof Winchester, pedigree above, 5 yrs_........ : 2 

John S. Black’s br. m. Waretta, pedigree above, 6 yrs..................... 7" dist 
i. =#=86)6)h)33~—.lti‘é‘(CCMW..' ist. 


Catalpa the favorite ; she was stale, and had no foot. Euclid is a fine colt 


The Belle too high. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats 
M. Fanning’s b. c. Tom Benton (full brother to Linwood), by Editor.._.___ 231 
Andrew Websier’s ch. m. Mary Meadows, by Stockholder, d. by Sir Archy. 1 9 3 
Tunstall & Safford’s b. f. Htna, by Volcano, dam by Palafox, 4yrs..... || 319 

Time, 6:04—6:11—6:i3—6:19. 


A splendid race. ‘Tom isa fine colt—.£tna stale as a herring. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 19—Purse $——, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Andrew Webster’s ch. m. Lady Stock, by Stockholder, dam by Potomac_._____ 1] 
M. Fanning’s ch. c. Elias Rector, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Kate Blair . 
Tunstall & Safford’s br. m. Eudora, by Jefferson, dam by Oscar siuiditten, : i 

a. "(> ist. 

Lady Stock is a crowder—not far behind a first rater. Eudora made a magni- 
ficent first heat, but it was too far for the old lady. ° 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5 


Andrew Webster’s br. c. Euclid, pedigree above, 4 yrs .........2 2.2.2... 22114 
M.Fanning’s ch. m. Belle of Winchester, pedigree above, 5 yrs_........... 11224 
Time, 1:56—1:58—2:02—2:08—1:56. 


Belle too high—lost the race by running for a distance the 2d heat. 
Tn haste, truly yours, N 





Terre Haute (Ind.) Fall Races. 

These races commenced the 6th of Oct., and continued five days. They 
were well attended ; indeed, throughout the meeting the ladies were there by 
hundreds, and everything went on as smooth as could be expected fora Hoosier 
Meeting. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 6, 1840—Poststake for all ages, 3 yr. oJds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110 
—6,118—7 and upwards 124lbs. ; 3lss. allowed to mares and geldings. Two subs. 
at $100 each. Two mile heats. 

John B. Richardson’s gr. c. Sleeper,by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Grand Seignior,4 yrs 1 | 


Thomas Dowling’s ch. h. Uncle Frank, by Collier, dam by Doublehead, 5 yrs... .... 22 
Time, 4:01—4:08. Track heavy. 


This was as poor a race as I ever saw, Sleeper having it all his own way, and 
walking to the post. Frank was very much amiss, and the knowing ones missed 
their money. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as above. Three subs. at 


$50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Thomas Dowling’s (Skillman & Forman’s b c. Earl of Marlborough, by Imp. Sarpe- 


don, out of Duchess of Marlborough by Sir Archy.......--....----.---.-..2.2.. 
Jenn B. Richardson’s b.c. Emancipat, by Imp. Emancipation, dam by Randolph's 
GASCOIQNE ... ~~ - 2-2 oe - ee ne ee ee ee nn ee ee ene een rene ene nn ne ween ee eene 22 
J. B. Geer’s ch. c. by Bill Golong, out of Blind Kate ..........---..-.20-..0-2222- dist. 


Time, 1.53—1:59. Track heavy. 
Emancipat was the knowing ones’ choice, but the Earl soon told them 


they were on the wrong figure. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, catch weights. Five subs. at 


$25 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Thomas Dowling’s (N. F. Cunningham’s) b. f. Atlanta, by Blood-and-Turf, out of 


Old Fie «2.20 scnecccnesseccssnonsaute Sa ow Se eesrensescasseerecesesesscseeteccccs 1} 
Jacob Ryman’s ch. c. Wabash, by Sir William, dam by Buzzard... .. pe neyeewce sconce 22 
S. B. Mullen’s ch. c. Forrest, by Blood-and-Turf, dam by Whip ......-.....-...... dist 


Time, 2:04—2.08. 
Mr. Mullen’s colt was distanced in consequence of the breaking of a stirrup 
Atlanta won the race without a struggle. She will tell the tallest of a tale 


some day or other. 
THURSDAY, Oct 8—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
J hn Westfall’s (Leonard & Wood's) ch. c. Little Red, by Medoc, dam by Sump- 


ae hs on 14] 
Thomas Dewling’s b. m. Ann Blake, by Lance, dam by Whip, 5 yrs..--..-.-----. 23 2 
A. L. Crain’s b. c. Echo, by Lafayette Stockholder—Dutiful by Sumpter,4yrs.. 3 2 3 
Geo. H. Sinclair's b!. g. Tom Corwin. by Goode’s Arab, dam by Doubiehead -.... 414 
Daniel Weisager’s br. f. Bonnets o’ Blue, by Sir William, dam by Sur Hal, 4 yrs... 5 dr. 


Time, 6:12—6:10—6:15. 
This race was well contested throughout. Little Red was the favorite befors 


starting. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 9—Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
John B. Richarsdon’s gr. f. by Orphan Boy, 3 yrs...---.----------------- 331211 
Wm. Palmer’s ch. c. Buckeye Lad, by Bertrand, 4 yrs ..-....----.------- 11223 
Geo. H. Sinclair’s br. c. Panic, by Robert Burns, 4 yrs ..........---..---- 2 2 3 dist. 
Daniel Weisager’s ro. f. by Hoosier, 4 yrs...--..-----+-+------+--------- dist. 
J. Shaw’s b. g. Covington Buck, ......+---~-----~-+ +2 --2+- 220-2 eee eee eee dist. 


Time, 2:04—2:05—« :07—2:12—1:15. Track heavy. 
This race was well contested throughout, but some dissatisfaction on the part 
of Mr. Palmer's friends was manifested, owing to his horse not getting a fair 
start the last three heats. Who was to blame I shall not pretend to say. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 10—Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 

E. S. Revell’s ch. h. Red Hawk, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 5 yrs -....-----.------ ] ! 
John B. Richardson's gr. c. Sleeper, pedigree above, 4 yrs.......-.---------------- 2 8 
Win. B. Forman’s b. c. Richard IIT., by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Saxe Weimar, 4yrs dist 
Time, 4:22—4:27. Track still inthe worst possible condition. 


Richard IIT. was very much amiss, not having been in training for several days 


| before the race. 





Opelousas (La.) Fall Races. 
Orz.ovsas, Nov. 21, 1840. 


Dear P.—Iherewith send you a statement of the races over our course, which 


commenced on the 10th Nov. 


j d 

AY, Nov. 10, 1810—Purse $300, ent.:10 per cent., free for American creole# ane 

aoe coming into the State before they were 18 months old, 2 vr. oas carrying & _ 
ther—3, 86—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, ]24!bs. ;3lbs asiowed tomares @ 


dings. Mile heats. 
revert Co.’s (Taylor & Garland’s) b. f. Jane Splane, by Imp. Autocrat, out of He- , 


len McGregor, 8 VIS... -. 22 0-- 20. 2 ose n eee e anne enn ene e enn en ne nee en ee nes neenetnn* 3 
_ Wells’ ch. g. Speed, by Flagg, out of George Elliott’s dain, 4 yrs---.---- 

eras. ne 

The filly was let off before the word was given in the Ist heat, and on the 

turn ran against the fence, knocking down two of the pannels, and considerably 

injuring her rider. - 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11—Purse $100, ent. $15, for pure blooded creoles and those 


Spanish blood, catch weights. Onemile, ' 
M. Landry’s Gruglan ....--00-ee-seeccesecenenseccessnnnorsenerserececnsrte® warecte ; 
M. P. Petre’s Doster < dovte rusntaite-wicwineren senmatersrs7neeess °° 9 —°~ rreerens ; 
E. W. Taylor’s Cotratle S metoatete 


. . . } 
Good for creoles, considering the track was heavy, from its having rained the 


night before. | 
SHURSDAN, Nov. 12—Purse $400, conditions as on first day. Twomile hosts. 

W. F. Parrot’s ch. c. Cow-Boy, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, 3 yrs.....----------- ¢ dist. 
T.J. & M. Wells’b. m. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs ...--------- 


Time, 4:01—4:07. r . ss 
i i istanced on 
me in first in the second heat, but was declared dis , 
Seager sis , t turn in the Ist mile 


count of having run foul of the colt on making the firs 


and which materially injured the latter in his running. saat 
N $500, conditions as before. Three mile hea's. 
Sey wells’ aah Po “by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 6 yr8..--- 11 
Taylor & Co.’s (Taylor & Garland’s) b. Nene — pedigree » dyTS ...- 
9¢- . 
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The filly was entered for the purpose..of giving sport, with 
ining; but she proved herself a trump, and will be a hard hand to deal with 
her 4 yt: old form. 
“The race was beautifully contested throughout, the filly having the lead at 
. start, and was not overtaken until coming to the turn intothe stretch home 
“che third mile, when the Poney locked her, and came home a clear length 
head. The filly was badly ridden, her jockey losing his pull, and jestling her 
very much in the 2d and last miles. She is engaged in a Sweepstakes to come 
if on the 16th of December, on the Louisiana Course, Two mile heats. Sne 
. jikewise matched against Mr, Scutatre’s Lady Plaquemine, to run in tbe 
ang of “41, $1000 a side, Two mile heats. 


s,4ME DAY—Second Race—Match $200 a side. Two mile heats. 
yp. Petre’s Doctor... +a eecnnewenwncnnaccecraecnnanenncnncececccereneceees _— 
2 W, Taylor's Cotralle . 2. cnaccccwonss ence conc ccesccccccccccce cocceseceeecues 12 2 
Time not kept. 


rne 1st heat was won by Cotralle with ease, but his rider was ordered not to 
jke the 2d, so as to produce more sport, which was won by the Doctor ; Cotralle, 
yh could have taken the heat with ease, pulling up within the distance. Be- 
ive starting fur the 3d heat Cotralle cramped, and did not sweat out, though it 
,js nought he could win easily ; but, alas! such was not the case, the Doctor 
yoning the heat easily. 

Our Club expired with the races, but a new subscription has been opened 
y ich will be filled; indeed, there are already subscribers enough to organize 
ya meeting will shortly be called for that purpose. 


Ny) 


E. W. Taytor, Sec’y. 





Tuscumbia (Ala.) Races, Franklin Course. 
The Fall Races over the above Course commenced on the 17th of Novem- 
er, and continued three days. 


fUESDAY, Nov. 17, 1840—Jockey Club Purse $200, ent. $15 added, free for all ages, 3 
r. olds carrying 86los.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; eon and 
eldings allowed3lbs. Mile heats. 


vis & Ragland’s br.c. Free Jack, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Davis’ Imp. 


[insly, 4 YlS. 00 10>0cume anern sda eele Caan cinttieaiandinasimmeieiediinias inde « 1} 
fhomas Kirsman’s b. f. Sissy, by Imp Leviathan, out of Imp. Gutty, 3 cee oe 
vu. D. King’s f. Levitha, by imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs .........................-. 34 3 
, I, Long’s (W. G. Childress’) ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Eagle,4yrs 5 3 4 
\ W. D. Macon’s b. c. Anti-Bank, by Saxe Weimar, dain by Stockholder...... 2 5 


Time, 1:55}—1:59—1:55. 
‘DNESDAY, Nov. 18—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $20 added, conditions as before. 


Two mile heats. 
was Kirkman’s b. f. Emerald, by Imp. Leviathan—Imp. Eliza, 3 yrs___... 3 11 
Davis & Ragland’s ro. f. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timoleou, 4 yrs ....... 44 2 


) R. Corley’s ch. f. Piony, by Imp. Leviathan, d. by William of Frankfort,4y 1 2 dist. 
Vm. D. King’s (B. Reynolds’) b. f. Aggy-Down, by Imp. Luzborough, out of 
lackabout by. Famoplaets Biwredsgsnsbddade a taas cnisnRiSees cee. 2 3 dist. 
\ H. Long’s (Michael Long’s) ch.c. Allen Brown, by Stockholder‘ dara by 
Eagle, 4 iS ccccncncsenqsucsnespeenamashbied onnkeenahséducne bhseaciancine 5 dist. 
Time, 3:58—3:54—3:57. 
!HURSDAY, Nov. 19—Proprietor’s Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
). A. Sherrod’s br. c. Tarquin, by Consul, dam by Powhattan, 3 yrs............ 
R. Corley’s b. f. Glass Slipper, by Stockholder, dam by Constitution, 4 yrs...... 3 3 
avis & Ragland’s b c. Pat Nagle, by Count Madger—Timoura by Timoleon,4 yrs 3 dr. 
Time, 1:59—1:58. North Alabamian. 


Laurens (S. C.) Races. 
The Races over the Laurens Course commenced on the 3d November, and 
tinued four days. 


[UESDAY, Nov. 3, 1840—Purse $ —, free for al] ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 90ibs.—4, 
he 112—6, 120-7 and upwards, 126ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Mile 
eats. 


y & Fair’s ch. f. by Black Hawk, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs.._..........-......--. 1 
‘, 1ams & Eddins’ ch. c. Tamerlane, by Cowper, dam by Director, 3 ae bolt. 
Chey got off in fine style, the colt leading till half way round, when he 
wilted, and was consequently distanced. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 4—Purse $—-~, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Williams & Eddins’ ch. f. Victoria Rowton, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Phenome- 





3 


NON 0 ne ee 2 
|. Smith’s b. f. Mary Hedgford, by Imp. Heugford, out of Mary Francis, 3 yrs.. 1 
Time. 4:02—4:06—4: 06. 


Mary Hedgford won the first heat by a neck, and Victoria Rowton the 2d and 
‘iby the same distance. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 5—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

uns & Eddins’ Imp. b. m. Mise Accident, by Tramp, dam by Whiskey, Gyrs.. 1 

£. Duncan’s bl. c. Sessum, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Harwood, 4 yrs 2 
Time, 6:04—6:10. 


PRIDAY, Nov.6—Purse $ , conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
© Fair’s Lmp. b. f. Britannia, by Actzon, dam by Scandal, 4yrs -...- > @ 8,3 
Wiliams & Eddins’ ch. c. Tamerlane. pedigree above, 3 yrs ............. nde Bie 
Time, 1:57—2:00—2:06—2:10—2:10. Track heavy, and 60 yards over a mile. 
By THE SECRETARY. 


MPROVEMENTS IN INSTRUMENTS OF WARFARE. 


\\| our readers no doubt are more or less familiar with Colt’s Patent Repeat- 
Fire Arms, and many must be aware of the fact that his improvements have 
it last excited the attention of our Government, and that late in the session of 
ist Congress, a resolution was passed requiring of the Secretary of War a re- 
port on the application of Colt’s most impreved Arms to the service of our two 
egiments of Dragoons, and to compare their merits with the most approved 
(rms for Dragoon Service (Hall's Patent Carbine.) 

in accordance with the resolution of Congiess, the Secretary of War lately 
pointed a board of Dragoon officers to meet at the Dragoon School of Prac- 

@, (Carlisle, Pa.) 

A large number of citizens assembled with the Board to witness the exhibi- 
won, and a correspondent has sent us a report of all the experiments made. 

The results as reported are decidedly favorable to Mr. Colt’s Repeating Arms, 
ii prove that by arming our two Regiments of Dragoons with Carbines of his 
‘usiruction, it will more than treble their present efficiency. We see no rea- 

why these arms are not as applicable to Infantry as to Dragoon Service ; 

‘act they seem indispensable for the termination of our Indian wars. On all 

isions where our brave little forces have met the Indian forces in Florida, he 

made his escape before they could re-load their muskets after the first dis- 
harge. With Colt's Repeating Arms our men can pursue the enemy until 
“ich has fired six in lieu of one round, without stopping to re-load. 

‘tis not our purpose at this time to comment on the great advantages of a 
epeating Arm in Indian warfare, and therefore we will simply insert at length 
Report from our correspondent, and thus enable our military readers to draw 
‘ar own conclusions. 
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The Repeating Arms as now constructed contain many improvements, and 
as far superior to those first constructed, and which have been in use in Texas, 
* he repeating gun is to the common rifle. 





Minutes of Experiments made with Colt’s Repeating Carbine and Hall’s Cer- 
1e, at the Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, on the 18th November, 1840, before 
' Soard of Dragoon Officers, consisting of Capt. E. V. Sumner, 1st Lieut. Wm. 
~Ustis, Ist Lieut. H. S. Turner. 
first Exreriment—For celerity and accuracy one of Colt’s carbines was 
ed eighteen times at a distance of fifty yards. 

Kesult—Thirteen balls in the target, six feet by two. 

ne of Hall’s Carbines was only fired seven times in the same space of time, 
’) ‘te best dragoon on the ground, the orderly sergeant, who was’ represented 
* ‘he inost expert with Hall’s arm, anda first-rate marksman. 

Reswt—Five balls in the target, which as regards accuracy is very near 


. econo Exeertwent—For celerity alone—nine of Colt’s Carbines were fired 
“2hteen times each. 
Result —The first man came out in two minutes, and the last man came out in 
"° Minutes and three quarters ; average time, 2 minutes three-eighths. 
Nine of Hall's Carbines were fired eighteen times each. 
Kesult—The first man came out in seven minutes and a half, and the last 
“80 in eight minutes. 
luo Exreriment—The cylinders or chambers of Colt’s Carbine were filled 
“water, then emptied, and loaded as quick as possible, and all six charges 
_ off, ui. after another, as well as if the chambers had heen perfectly dry, to 
.. “ 8fat amazement not only of the citizen spectators, but even the officers who 
““ ordered this very extraordinary experimen. N.B. This experiment was 
“ot tried with Hall's Carbine. 
Fourty Exrerument—Distance and accuracy,—distance 150 yards. Colt’s 


Cart : a, ie 
*°ne—two carbines were fired six times each. 
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o the target, nearly line shots. 
Hall's Carbine—two carbines were fired six times each. 

Result—Two balls in the target,—nearly on the edge of the target. On this 
oceasion one of the stocks of Hall’s Carbine blew to pieces, and had the piece 
struck the face of the man would have injured him very much. 

Fiera Exreriwent—The cylinder of Colt’s Carbine was loaded and capped, 
ind kept under water for ten minutes ; it was then taken out and fired. 

Result—Three of the six charges went off in succession, the same as if the 
cylinder had not been in the water, the other three missed fire, but by putting 
on fresh percussion caps these went off also without any difficulty —N.B.—This 
experiment was not tried with Hall’s Carbine. 

Sixth Expertment—One of Colt’s Carbines was loaded, and loose powder 
scattered on the top of all the charges, and one chamber fired. 

Results—The first time the one charge went off, but it did not burn the pow- 
der on the top The key which held the barrel was then slightly losened so as 
to give more escape of fire between the barrel and cylinder, and then fired, which 
ignited the powder on the top, but without firing or communicating with any of 
the other charges. 

Seventa Experment—Loaded Colt's Carbine with his newly invented water 
proof tinfoil cartridge without breaking the cartridge. 

Result—All went off as well as if the cartridge had been broke. 

E1curn Expertment—Accuracy at a rest, distance sixty yards. Colt’s Car- 
bine. Two carbines were fired twelve shots. 

Result—All twelve shots in the target, six in the ring. Hall's Carbine. Two 
carbines were fired twelve shots 

Result—Out of twelve, ten were in the target, two in the ring. 

Nintu Expertment—Mr. Colt and one of his men, and the Sergeant of the 
Dragoons, mounted on horseback, all three loaded and fired Colt’s carbine with 
ease and without any trouble; the Sergeant went through this experiment with 
as much facility as Mr. Colt and his man. 

Tenth Expgrtment—Colt’s carbine was loaded and slung to a Dragoon, 
mounted on horseback, who galloped rapidly for fifteen minutes. 

Result—It was found that although the piece swinging against the side of the 
horse, the balls had not moved the least in the chambers, the carbine was fired 
and found not to have been affected the least by the extraordinary motion.—N.B. 
—the tenth experiment was not tried with Hall’s. 

Eveventn Expsrinent—Ceverity.—Nine of Colt's Carbines were fired for 
five minutes, commenced all ready loaded. 

Result—The nine men fired in five minutes two hundred and thirty-five shots, 
twenty-three chambers remained loaded, ready to be fired, and twelve chambers 
were loaded with powder only.—N.B.—No experiment with Hall's Carbine was 
made to compare with Cult’s. 

Twevrru Experiment—An attempt was made to discharge, fire or, s2t off 
the six charges in the cylinder of Colt’s carbine simultaneously, or to burst the 
cylinder, several desperate mesns were employed but to no effect, when at last Mr, 
Colt determined to prove the perfect security of the arm, cut pieces out on the 
side of the balls, then loaded the chambers, put a composition of turpentine and 
mealed powder on the top of the balls in the cylinders, then fired, and three charges 
out of six went off at the same time. The carbine not receiving the least in- 
jury, nor Mr. Colt experiencing the least inconvenience. The balls of the side 
chambers went off in an angle of about forty-five degrees, and with so little force 
that it hardly left an impression on the board about eight inches from the cham- 
ber. 

The holster pistol was tried by Captain Sumner, Lieutenant Eustis and 
Lieutenant Turner personally, for accuracy and force, and all three seem to think 
highly of this arm. 





OFFICIAL REPORT 


OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 
OF THE 


INFANT BASS ASSOCIATION OF TARRYTOWN. 


Gentlemen of the Infant Bass : 

The season having arrived when by the force of imperious circumstances we 
are compelled to forego the prosecution of the objects of our Association, it be- 
comes necessary for your constituted authorities tolay before you a report of the 
operations of the past season—not so much for the purpose of enlightening you 
as to those operations, as for that of embodying and thus preserving a vast deal 
of information, which would otherwise become totally lost to posterity and fu- 
ture Infant Basses. 

It is with great regret that we find ourselves compelled to retire, even for a 
short time, from the field of our usefulness ; but allow us to hope that we have 
among us no Infant Bass in whom that regret is not tempered by the proud con- 
sciousness of having manfully exerted himself to the last. Water will get cold 
—winds will blow, and par consejuence, fingers will get numb and ache ; but 
not withstanding this concatenation of circumstances, your President and sundry 
other of your officers have performed prodigies of endurance, which (with modes- 
ty we say it) will, when recounted, be pointed at as a deathless example to all 
future generations. ‘The fierce heats of summer have never unnerved you in the 
pursuit of—the chilling winds of autumn have never frozen up the current of 
your sympathies for—the grand objects to which ye have devoted, in the words 
of your constitution, your lives, your fortunes, and your sacred honors. Unaid- 
ed ‘by any previous experience, uncheered by any external sympathy, unassisted 
by any friendly corporation, you boldly arrayed yourselves, amid the scoffs and 
jeers of an ill-judging and benighted community, under your eternal principles 
and your no less eternal banner—that banner which, bearing on its face the sig- 
nificant inscription, “ The last of pea-time,” and on its reverse the inscription, 
“no sockdollagers,” appropriately illustrated by the representation of an Infant 
Bass swallowing a sock¢ollager, will be handed down, like the green breeches 
of Mahomet, an object of veneration to all branches (we speak prophetically) of 
this world-encircling fraternity—unassisted, we repeat, by any of these impor- 
tant advantages, you have gained, by your consistency and propriety of conduct, 
a position in the estimation of the intelligent portion of the community, which the 
crowded state of your benches at every meeting of the Association encouraging- 
ly testify. Volumes have been written upon the elevation of the laboring classes, 
associations have been formed and subscriptions paid for the raisirg of monu- 
ments, numberless have been the devices of ingenious persons for “ raising the 
wind,” but in what particular can any one of them compare with the absorbing, 
the elevating object of raising Infant Bass—of lifting from the depths of obscu- 
rity a race of beings peculiarly calculated to shine amid the brightest of our own 
glorious atmosphere—of rescuing from “the dark and unfathomed caves of 
ocean” these ‘‘ gems” of fishes and introducing them to that world in which 
alone their excellencies can be appreciated—the world of taste—of saving from 
a watery grave a whole nation of individuals, and enabling them to mingle with 
the choice spirits of a brighter world. Nations may rise and fall, the stars may 
decay from the firmament, this world may “ burst her boiler” and be scattered 
on the wings of the tornado to the further end of infinity, but never amid the 
operations of time, or the conflict of the elements, shall we behold a day to equal 
jn sublime grandeur that which witnessed the institution of the Infant Bass As- 
sociation of Tarrytown. 

The operations of the Association have been confined almost exclusively du- 
ring the past season to the two points, known to the members as Holmes’s Hole 
and Nosey Comerto. Occasional excursions have been made to Long Rock aud 
the Foundry, but want of accurate information as regards the adaptation of these 
two latter and many other apparently good points to further the object of the 
Association, has prevented their frequent use. It is hoped that the rege” 
of the standing Committees will accomplish the desired end of furnishing al 
the requisite information on this and many other points, and at the same time 
lead to a greater efficiency in all the departments of the service. The following 
schedule has been drawn up by your President, as a plan for the establishment 
of the Committees. and will at an early day be laid before the Associativn for 


approval. 





SE 


ist. The Conimittee on Foreign Affairs. .- 
It shall be the duty ofthis Committee to attend to 
oa cites ect ey mo 
of the Secret Society of Tarrytown, for the edification of the members of 
2d. The Committee on Domestic Relations. . 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to gather and report to the Association 
all well authenticated accounts of Family sprees and quarrels, and they are here- 
by authorised to be on intimate terms with not more than three Spinsters of good 
business habits, from whom by a slight degree of attention and self-denials they 
will be able to obtain a knowledge of all these little facts connected with the 
object of the Committee, which the far famed sagacity and penetration of this 
interesting class of ladies so peculiarly fits them for discovering. If at any time 
a mass of information should accumulate on the hands of the Committee, they 
will be authorised, in conjunction with the President, in calling an extra meeting 
of the Association for the purpose of laying it before them. 

3d. The Committee on Tides and Winds. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to see that the winds and tides are 
moving in the proper directions, whenever the Association is desirous of making 
an excursion. If at any time these controllers of piscatory pleasures should be- 
come cantankerous and refuse to submit to the dictations of the Committee, to 
report the same to the Association, whereupon the Association, in conformity 
with the peaceful spirit of their institutions and their desire to avoid disturbance 
will immediately adjourn. 

4th. The Committee on Ways and Means. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to see that the Association is provided 
with all necessary ‘“ means and appliances” without expense. In order to sim- 
plify business, and ecunomise the valuable time of the Association, the Com , 
mittee are fully authorised to pay any bills that may be presented out of their 
pockets, and say no more about it. 

5th. The Committee on Bait. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to engage and keep constantly employed 
at least twenty smart active young men, in catching shrimps, skinning tom-cods» 
opening clams, &c. Any clever friends that these young men may have, who 
are desirous of coming within the sphere of the Association’s influence, will be 
allowed, on condition of finding themselves with clean white gloves, to attend 
the excursions of the Association, and take the fishes off the hook. Those indi- 
viduals who particularly distinguish themselves, at the end of the season will be 
entitled to receive, as compensation for their services, honorable mention on the 
records of the Association—especially if their ardor in the service shall have given 
them the rheumatism, or thrown them into a consumption. 

6th. The Committee of the Whole. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to attend to all business connected with 
the ground at Holmes’s Hole that may not have been provided for under the 
other Committees. They shall also employ the most experienced divers to ex- 
amine the localities indicated by the Association, and shall make charts of the 
same. The divers to receive, upon their discharge, a live Infant Bass each, with 
a certificate each, signed by the President and Secretary, that the said divers 
caught the said fish in a fair trial of speed in swimming. 

The above is the outline tor the establishment of the Committees suggested 
by your President, subject of course to such alterations or improvements as the 
Association, in its wisdom, may choose to adopt. 
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all business with which 


It has been deemed proper by the undersigned, to suggest that the Associa- 
tion should adopt some distinctive costume by which the members may be re 
cognised on public or festive occasions, and which they shall be required to 
wear on all excursions and at all meetings of the Association. It would be the 
means of preventing a great deal of misapprehension anddispute. Hitherto all 
loafers who may have attracted attention by any marked redundancy, or any 
equally marked deficiency, of attire, such as boys of fourteen doing penance in 
their fathers’ cast-off coats and boots, or old “ suckers” of fifty who have just 
parted with the buttons from their indescribables, or the shoes from their feet, 
for “ nips,” have been set down by the ignorant and malicious as bona fide mem- 
bers of the Infant Bass—and you are all aware of the great dispute that has 
hardly yet ceased to agitate the whole body of the Wall Street press, as ta 
whether the gentleman who caused six dozen queens and thirteen princesses, 
besides the wholq catalogue of heathen goddesses, to faint, at the Grand Fancy 
Ball last winter, by suddenly appearing before them in a close-fitting, unseam- 
less, whole-figure-displaying, flesh-colored undress, was or was not the illustrious 
founder of the Infant Bass Association, of Tarrytown. Let us make ourselves 
known—we have no motive for mysteriousness or secresy. Let us adopt some 
costume, the sight of which will, of itself, carry conviction to the breast of every 
beholder. Confident that the Association will respond to our sentiments in this 
respect, we take the liberty of proposing a costume at once unique and appro- 
priate, namely,—a sort of over-all, made to resemble, as closely as possible, in 
shape and color, an Infant Bass. The head to be covered by a cap which shall 
be the fac-simile of a bass’s head—neither arms, nor legs, nor face, to appear out- 
side of the dress, which shall taper gradually downward and be tied tight around 
boch ancles, concealing the fork. Arrayed in this dress, the members could 
have no apprehension (we flatter ourselves) of being mistaken for any thing 
else than infant basses. 


We are happy in being able to state to the members that the large tubs of 
basswood for winter practice, which were ordered to be made at the prison, will 
soon be put up at the apartments of the Association in Water Street. It is 
proposed that the Committee on Tides and Winds have the exclusive control of 
this department, and that they be required to supply the tubs with fish and make 
them bite. 

In conclusion the undersigned beg leave to state that they have established 
friendly relations with all the known Associations whose objects are akin to thet 
own. Committees have been, during the past season, appointed to wait upon 
the Enormous Pike Sodality of Lake Mahopac, and the Flombogs of Rockland 
Lake. The undersigned are delighted to state that they were entertained in the 
most polite and urbane manner—the former having called a meeting and unani- 
mously resolved to give your Committee a grand entertainment, with an addi- 
tional resolution that they should for once, by a violent effort, ‘restrain their 
usual liberality of feeling, and not insult your Committee by offering to pey any 
part of the expense. The latter met your Committee at the wharf, and in si 
lence presented them with the heads, entrails, and skins of three flombogs, 
which your Committee in silence received and returned to Tarrytown. How 
expressive! ‘* Mortal tongue cannot tell, mortal heart cannot feel, the sublimi- 

“7 eeting. 

. Na ei An pleasure of receiving a deputation from the “ Trout Tick- 
lers’” of Sullivan County. It is scarcely necessary to state that they were 
treated with all the attention it was in the power of the undersigned to bestow. 
They were first treated to “ drinks all round” of the “ Virgin Succumflux,”— 
were then conducted to the best Hotel in the village, where the undersigned 
did them the honor of dining and supping with them every day during their 
The Mammoth Cods of Boston had at one time very serious thoughts of pre- 
senting us with a cask of “ bimbo,”—a degree of consideration which we cap 
never sufficiently appreciate. 

The Monster Basses of New York have done themselves honor by thrashing 
soundly one of our members who offered to “treat” a member of that honored 
fraternity. We hope that hereafter no member will so far forget himself as to 

o drink at his own expense. 
offer to treat another gare : S emnannetusatl 
H. Emmetrweert, Secretary. 


P. Postlethwack, 
H. O. Bailliwinkle, 
M. D. Broadhorn, 
Sandy Conkieholm, 
K. Swearspil, 


Directors. 
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farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 
Changes in the Growth and Supplies of Sheep Wool. 
5: tFrom the Polytechnic Journal.) in — ' 

n the long list of commercial articles ministering to the wants and luxuries 
of a bear Ae such remarkable changes as sheep’s wool—no 
animal of the useful class has been subjected to so many experiments as the 
one to which we are indebted Bae: our winter’s clothing. The subject is there- 

ious, and deserves a brief inquiry. : 
fore ‘pdpaation in which wey tld held, during the patriarchal ages, is 
known to those who are familiar with the pages of Holy Writ. That the Iberian 
peninsula, in the earliest times, was famed for the breeds of that valuable animal 
is equally attested in history. Strabo says that, in his days, a woollen manufac- 
ture of great beauty was established in Turdetania (Andalusia), more extensive 
than that of the Coraxi from whom rams had been obtained at the expense of a 
h. ; 
‘a The pba a people belonging to Colchis, a country in Asia, where Ja- 
son bore away the golden fleece, and antiquarians contend that it was thence and 
from the valleys of the Taurus and Caucasus that the European nations origi- 
nally se oe their best sheep, an opinion which Strabo seems to confirm in the 
e above quoted. The oldest chroniclers of Spain declare. that, when 
Osiris visited their country, he feund the inhabitants in the possession of large 
and herds. , 
atreder the Carthaginians and Romans the breeding of sheep continued to be a 
favorite occupation of the Spaniards—one congenial to their national character ; 
and their wools, more particularly those of Bwtica and Cantabria, bore a high 
price at Rome, where they were converted into articles of fine texture. During 
the dominion of the Goths, this branch of rural industry equally flourished, but 
declined after the conquest of the Moors, and was nearly destroyed through the 
i eir expulsion. 
"Tagland ag oe: the lead in the breeding of sheep, and in the days of the 
Dukes of Burgundy we sold raw wools to the Flemings, and bought them back 
im a manufactured state. Through the arrival of the Walloons amorg us, and 
the enterprise of our merchants, we eventually learnt the art of spinning and 
weaving wool ; when in our turn, we supplied the Flemings with woollen c oths, 
and they, on the loss of their old market, turned their attention to the making 
of lace and linen. , it 

In 1275, during the reign of Edward I., Parliament voted an imposition of 
half a mark on each sack of wool exported; but this and other grants not suf- 
ficing to meet the king's wants, he compelled the merchants to pay him as much 
as 40s. on each sack, equivalent to nearly one-third of the value of the article ; 
and during a pressure on his treasury, seized all the weol he could find on hand, 
and sold it for his own benefit. 

Under Edward IIf. Parliament offered a grant of 30,000 sacks, but the condi- 
tions annexed te it were too onerous to be accepted. This occurred towards the 
year 1339, and the bare fact of the offer warrants the inference that the quan- 
tity of fleeces then grown in England was considerable, as well as that they were 
in request. 

In return for concessions made to the barons and knights, the same monarch 
obtained, for a limited period, the unusual grant of every ninth sheaf, lamb, and 
fleece ; and to meet his wishes, the old duty of 40s. on each sack of wool ex- 
ported was renewed. In 1340 the quantity shipped in Engiand exceeded 
30,000 sacks, producing a sum equal to half a million of our present money. 

Edward I{I. encouraged the woollen manufactures by inviting over —_ 
weavers, and also directed that English cloths should be exclusively worn. So 
marked was his patronage, that he i always been considered as the founder of 
this national branch of industry. There is no record, however, to show the 
number of sheep pastured in England during that monarch’s reign ; but the sack 
of wool, weigking 26 stone, or 350lbs., was then worth £14 or £15, or about 
83d. per lb. 

The return exhibits an immense advance in the price of this article, as Madox 
in his “‘ Baronia Anglica,” chap. xiv., tell us that in the 30th of Henry II., cor- 
responding to the year 1184, 500 sheep sold for £22 10s., or about 10}d. per 
head; and 33 bulls and two cows for £8 2s., money of that age. Asa further 
illustration of the advance in the price of wool, in the course of little more than 
a century and a half, it may be added, that in the year 1354, our total exports 
amounted to £294,184, and our imports only to £38,990, an amazing difference, 
chiefly arising out of the large exportation of raw wools. Strange to say, the 
shipment of the same article, in a manufactured state, was in those days pro- 
hibited. 

At the period alluded to England had unquestionably made greater progress 
im the growth of wool than any other nation, so spiritedly was public attention 
directed to this object. It became the germ of national prosperity, bat through 
an incident, which our own historians seemingly overlook, English growers were 
destined to find a rival in a quarter least expected. 

Henry III. of Castile, espoused Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, who, 
it will be remembered, was the third son of Edward III., deservedly considered as 
a national benefactor. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp, and after 
the lady's arrival at the Castilian court, through her influence in England, she 
obtained flocks of our best breeds of sheep, which were carefully conveyed to 
Spain. The soil and climate being peculiarly congenial, they there prospered, 
and soon spread to the provinces already freed from the Moors. 

To this curious fact Shenstone alludes in his eighteenth elegy, rather in the 
tone of reproach, when speaking of the decline m our own woollen manufac- 
tures. These are his words :— 

“From the fair natives of this peerless hill, 
. Thou gav'st the sheep that browse Iberian plains, 
Their plaintive cries the faithless region fill, 
Their fleece adorns an haughty foe's domains.” 


Possibly the poet learnt the circumstance of this shipment of sheep to Spain 
from tpaditional report, perhaps in some part of the country where the flocks 
were procured. Certain it is, that about this period the Spaniards became pos- 
sessed of some of the choicest breeds, which, in the course of time, enabled 
them to establish a monopoly of fine wools, to our detriment. This superiority 
they endeavored to sustain by the severest restrictions on the exportation of 
sheep, and so successful were they that, ong the greater part of the last ces- 
tury, the woollen manufactures of both England and France remained dependent 
on Spanish growers for the finer qualities of the raw material. 

So sensible indeed were the Spaniards of this advantage, that they devoted 
more attention to the improvement of their flocks than the cultivation of either 
cornor wine. The occupation became a favorite one with the peasant, while 
the prospective profits were so tempting that the wealthiest land proprietors, as 
well as the heads of some of the most powerful convents, invested large capitals 
in flocks, and formed themselves into a corporation ; but they never succeeded in 
carrying the number of their sheep beyond ten millions. 

In Spain the shepherd was always viewed as a person of consequence, and 
hence he often takes a leading part in the national legends. In the one regard- 
ing the memorable battle of La Navas de Tolasa, to this day annually commemo- 
rated in the principal churches, St. Isidore was made to assume the garb of a 
shepherd, when, as the story goes, he conducted Alonso VIII. by a secret moun- 
tain path, to the formidable position held by the Moors, a serviee to which the 
Christians were mainly indebted for an important victory. 

Spanish shepherds are a class superior to those of other countries, many hav- 
ing received a good education, and it is not uncommon to meet one with a ‘ Vir- 
gil” or “‘ Horace ” in his hand. Their position is indeed peculiarly favorable to 
study. Poets and excellent imprevisatori are occasionally found among them ; 
nor is it unusual to hear a shepherd explaining the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Some have rendered great public services. Hardy and abstemious, 
they traverse the most secluded regions, and hence they know the interior of 
their country better than any other class of peasants. While watching his fire 
on the mountains of La Mancha, a shepherd discovered the quicksilver mines 
of Almaden, by observing the mineral fluid disengage itself from the stones 
which confined the glowing embers. It is also believed that the efficacy of mer- 
cury, taken internally, was originally ascertained by being administered to sheep 
for the purpose of removing the worms. 

To such a pitch did the Castilian monarchs carry their patronage in favor of 
the growth of wool, that every other branch of rural economy was made subser- 
vient toit. Privileges the most extravagant and oppressive were granted to in- 
sure its advancement. A special council was also established, composed of the 
principal flock owners, and invested with extensive powers. They, in fact, con- 
stituted a tribunal almost as arbitrary as the Inquisition. 

Among other privileges, on the — of winter the flock masters were 
allowed to conduct their sheep from the mountains of Castile into the southern 
provinces in search of a milder climate and better pasturage, where, on the pay- 
ment of atrifling toll, they could enter the lands of any farmer, and when the 
pasturage was exhausted in one place, they proceeded to another. In this man- 
ner were the rights of the landed preprietors invaded with impunity. Per- 
Petual and ruinous lawsuits followed, the interminable length of which, coupled 
with the partiality of the judges, broke the spirit of the husbandman, and drove 


of ura, owing to its position the one most exposed to these annual de- 
Predations, imvoived im lewauite with the council of La Mesta, on account of this 
Unjust and impolitic privilege. 
cant John Carr, who travelled through the southern of Spain in the 
y 809, speaks of the iniquitous system of the Mesta laws in the 
eg piill may be seen the baneful effects of the blind impolicy of the 
paniards in favor of theu sheep. England and other countries,” adds he, “ have 
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a families to despair. For more than two hundred years was the province | northe 









‘ with wolves and other ravenous beasts. Spain ma 
said to be devoured by the meekest of all animals—by sheep, which te nn hd 
ted to riot in and im ish a region which, on account of its richness and fer- 
tility (alluding to Andalusia) the ancients, in the warmth of imagination, deter- 
mined to have been the garden of the Hesperides and the site of the Elysian 
For the sake of the revenue derived from the exportation of wool, it has 
supposed that the Spanish government submitted te this sacrifice, which in mar 
years actually threatered a famine, for the farmer would not sow his lands with- 
out the prospect of reaping their produce. This branch of the revenue, how- 
ever, never exceeded £700,000 sterling, asum too paltry, one would think, to 
influence the policy of any cabinet. In its dotage, and in the blindness of cor- 
ruption, the acts of the Madrid government were directed only by court favor 
and hence the substantial interests of the nation were neglected. 

Anxious to possess the best wools, and in the largest possible quantity, the 
Spaniards carried their mania still further. They devised a scheme to render 
themselves independent of the supplies of foreign woollens, furnished by those 
nations which bought from them the raw material. On ascending the Castilian 
throne, (advised by his minister, Alberoni,) Philip V. determined to establish 
woollen manufactures on government account ; an expedient which it is thought 
was adopted in order to punish us for siding with Austria in the contest which 
had just terminated, the members of whose royal family, while seated on the 
— throne, always gave a preference to our manufactures over those of 

rance. 

The works of the new royal manufactory of woollens, pompously ann 
under the title of St. Ferdinand, jintaehoell in the year 1718, at the Castle a 
Ateca, part of the king’s domain at Aranjuez, and so great was the spirit of hos- 
tility then displayed against England, that it was hoped by this new development 
of national industry even to deprive us of our customary sales of woollen goods 
in Portugal ; a project for the realization of which it was expected that the pro- 
ho navigation of the Tagus would afford facilities. The charge of this estab- 

shment was confined to Baron de Riperda, an introduction which, althou gh a 
foreigner, enabled him to become prime minister, and opened to him a career 
the most extraordinary that ever marked the annals of intrigue. 

At a heavy expense operatives were procured from Holland, and so great was 
the energy displayed, that every inmate of the palace seemed to take an imme- 
diate interest in the success of an enterprise, for the promotion of which no mo- 
mey wasspared. The climate, however, not proving favorable to the foreign 
workmen, before the expiration of the second year the establishment was re- 
moved to thecity of Guadalajara, ten leagues from Madrid, the directors having 
in the interval also ascertained that a popwlation is essentially requisite for ma- 
nufactures on a large scale. 

Prosperity was far from attending the speculation ; every year, in fact, brought 
fresh losses. The quantity of articles manufactured would not bear so large an 
outlay of capital, and the salaries of the employés besides absorbed the profits. 
In the way of competition, the Guadalaja cloths were sold twenty per cent. 
cheaper than those imported, but not being so fine in quality, or so sightly, even 
with all the power and influence of the government, it was found impossible to 
force a market. 

At length it was determined that the royal and magnificent manufactory of 
woollen cloths—the national fabric which owed its origin to the great Alberoni 
and a grandson of Louis XIV.—the source of wealth ) eae to stop half the 
looms in England, should be delivered ever to a privileged company, to be ad- 
ministered by them under the auspices of the government, and this arrangement 
was sanctioned by a formal decree, dated July 29th, 1757. 

In spite of the warm support which the undertaking experienced from Charles 
III., and the economy introduced under the new system, eventually it proved a 
failure, and in 1769 the government saw themselves compelled to take back the 
whole concern into their own hands. Large sums of money were again expended 
on the works—new plans were deviced, and fresh operatives procured, princi- 














nearly double those prices. 
pastured in England and Wales, did not besides 
material to feed our manufacturers. This deficiency 
price, and, at the same time, rendered our dependence 
more evident, a state of things the more lamentable, as our woollen 
ers afford employment to more than half a million of persons, 
produce is now estimated at nearly twenty millions sterling. 


wool was going on. Influenced by the example of France, in 17 
Denmark sent a trusty agent to Cadiz to poeae Spanish — 95 the kin 
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in smuggling away a small Merino flock, and the captains of baiah Raooe nn 


turning home were also offered a premium for such sheep as they mj 
to bring with them from Spanish ports. Sweden owned shales se: 0 
when improved breeds gradually spread to Saxony, Wirtemberg, and other wo 
of the Germanic empire, thus opening a new and prolific source of —. 
the persevering and industrious inhabitants of the several states. ries 
In 1812 the first sample of German wool, weighing 28lbs., was sent oy 
trial, and the quality was so much approved of, that in two years our shi Rie 
from the same quarter equalled 3,432,456lbs., and in 1825 rose to the an 
ing quantity of 28,799,66llbs. Since that period there has been a sli — 
crease, the oy a of 1839 not having exceeded 23,837,805)bs. . Ney — 
fect have the Germans become in the management of sheep and the —— 
tion of their fleeces, that in our market their wool is now held in much hrohes 
estimation, more particularly that of Saxony, than the Merinos of Spai igher 
were. The wool is better adapted to felting purposes, yielding cloth re — 
ble for its fineness of texture. This surprising increase in the quantit of h “a 
and improvement in fleeces have been obtained in Germany notwiths nding 
the flocks, during six months of the year, are fed artificially, and to ay sd 7 
rigors of a severe climate, subjected to much confinement. 1 io 
Through this competition the supplies of Spanish wool graduall 
In 1800 they amounted to 7,794,748lbs. ; in 1814 to 7,234,991 ]bs. - in 1827 
4,349,643lbs.; in 1833 to 3,339, 150lbs. ; and finally, in 1839, they declined 4 
2,409,634lbs. ; and it is thought that ere long the importations wil] cima. . 
present a bale of this article seldom finds its way to an English loom ™ 
Another valuable source of supply has recently opened on the British 
sumer. A dozen sheep, conveyed in 1795 (a year truly memorable i. aoe 
transactions,) from the Cape of Good Hope to Australia, and to which wer re 
ded a few small shipments from England, became the nucleus from which a oks 
have, in a short time, spread over our settlements in and near New Holland, 
The first remittance of woel from that quarter reached England in the year 1806 
and did not exceed 224lbs. In 1833 it equalled 3,516,869lbs. ; in 1838 jt rec 
to 7,834,423lbs. ; and in 1839, including Port Philip, Van Diemen’s Land pee 
Swan River, the total importations from our new colonies equalled 10 107 561 lbs 
with every prospect of a corresponding advance. a ° 
The arrivals of wool from Southern Africa equally present a new feature 
commerce. In 1800 a small bag was received from the Cape of Good Ho 
and considered a curiosity, having been obtained from a new breed the a 
stock of which left Spain eighteen years previously. This improvement nm 
peared the more valuable, as the fleece of the native sheep is seldom used the 
wool being harsh and resembling hair. This new branch of industry at ‘Gree, 
however, seems not to have experienced all the attention which it desteved for 
in 1829 our importations of African wool did not exceed 37,619lbs. In 1939 
they{rose to 422,506lbs., and the next year to 626,214lbs., with a fair 
of a gradual increase. 
_ From the East India Company’s territories wools also begin to arrive, and it 
is confidently expected that the quantity will be considerably increased, as soon 
as the resources of the countries lately won by the valor and erseverance of 
the British soldiery are developed. In 1839 the returns of the Fast India wool 
imported already amounted to 2,103,546lbs. It is therefore expected that, by 
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when Napoleon marched his armies into Spain. 
fine cloths were they deemed in England, even so early as the year 1667, that an 


the stock intended for shipment, to the exclusion of other nations. 
This dependency on Spain for so essential an article as fine wools, was felt 


we could. The French first hit upon an expedient to free themselves from hav- 
ing recourse to their neighbors, in order to provide the wools necessary to feed 
the manufactures of Louvier ardSedan. Netwithstanding the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, through a little diplomatic dexterity Charles fit. of Spain, towards 
the year 1785, was induced to send a present of 360 Merino sheep to his rela- 
tive, Louis XVI., and although several died on the road, the remainder took to 
the country and prospered. 

This was the first experiment made by the French towards an improvement in 
their breeds of sheep, and toa certain extent it proved successful, although it 
is a fact, that in 1795 the best Spanish wool in France sold for eight livres and 


From this period, however, the improvement of sheep became fashionable in 


eye to business, and at a moment when Spain was crouching at their feet, the 
Republicans introduced a secret article into the treaty of Basle, concluded with 


and 500 rams, a grant which Spanish statesmen have ever since deplored, as hay- 
ing been the precursor of the loss of their old and valuable trade in wool. 


wool adapted forall combing purposes was obtained. By crossing, the weight 
of the fleece also increased, and by a succession of experiments it was further 
ascertained that for the production of fine wool the periodical migration of sheep 
is not necessary, a circumstance to which the Spaniards chiefly attributed their 
boasted superiority. Nothing, in fact, could have proved more beneficial than 
the introduction of this stock. It opened a new source of national prosperity, 
and rendered the French manufacturers of fine woollens independent of foreign 
supplies of the raw material. Speaking of the incident above mentioned, M. 
Bourgoing says that it was ‘‘a pacific conquest, more precious than any acqui- 
sition which could result to France from military successes in Spain.” 

The same anxious desire to improve the breed of sheep prevailed in England 
towards the close of the last century, and the spirited exertions of the Board of 
Agriculture, seconded by several patriotic noblemen and farmers, will be well 
remembered. ees, the individuals who labored to promote this branch of hus- 
bandry, the name of Lord Somerville stands conspicuous. He first introduced 
the Spanish breed among us, and by a series of researches and experiments, the 
result of which was published for the benefit of the public, endeavored to rouse 
the apathy of our farmers. The maxim then was, that to render ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign supplies, it was necessary to increase the quantity of our 
own wools, more particularly the finer qualities. So little progress, however, 
had been made in 1800, that while the best Spanish wool in that year rose as 
high as 5s. 3d. per lb., superior Engiish did not sell for more than half that price. 

The early growth of wool ani the establishment of woollen manufactures in 
England have already been noticed. So valuable were the latter considered by 
our ancestors, that the importation of foreign wool was declared free of duty, 
and this enactment, intended to insure an adequate supply, continued in force till 
the year 1802. Witha similar view, the exportation of home grown was pro- 
hibited in 1660, under which restriction it continued till 1825, when it was re- 
moved. Some persons have been inclined to think that this old prohibition arose 
out of the idea that English wool was unequalled in quality, and consequently 
that it would be well to exclude the foreign manufacturer from a supply. It 
ought, however, to be borne in mind that, at the period when this protecting law 
was passed, the value of the clip, or the fleeces, shorn in England did not ex- 
ceed two:millions, and in 1699 our woollen goods exported did not amount to 
more than £2,392,292. 

In 1828 it was stated in evidence before a committee of the House of Lords, 
that English wools had, within the last thirty years previously deteriorated in 
quality, owing to the endeavors made to improve the flesh. By repeated cross- 
ing, the form of our sheep was rendered more beautiful, and even their size in- 
creased ; but the quality of the wool has not improved. Lean sheep produce the 
finest wool, a fact very observable in Spain, where the Merinos are far from being 
distinguished by a fine figure. Neither have the experiments made to increase 
the quantity had a favorable effect on the quality of English wools. Hereford 
sheep, usually kept lean, produce the finest wool, and their fleeces average 2lbs. 
each, whereas the Norfolk breed, kept in better condition, yields 3}lbs., but the 
quality is inferior. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made within the last sixty years to improve our 
wools—notwithstanding the skill and energy of so many intelligent and spirited 
individuals in various ranks in life, not excepting the most exalted, who have ap- 
plied their time and their capital to sheep husbandry, the quality of English 
fleeces avowedly has not been raised in an equal proportion with those of the 
rn nations, which have attended to the same pursuit, and where the cli- 
mate cannot be deemed more favorable. So little adapted is our wool for the 
finer class of goods, that in the inquiry instituted before the committee of the 
Lords in the year before menti it was established that superior cloths can- 
not be red except from foreign wool. 

So serious in this respect was the manufacturer’s experience, that in 1809, 





for 8s. and 9s. per lb., and so infatuated were some holders, that they asked 


pally from France, but the scheme would not answer, and the whole perished | 
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the opening of these three sources, we shall, in the course of a very few years 
receive from our own settlements a supply of sheep’s wool equal to our wants, 
a saving to the country of five or six millions sterling, annually expended in fo. 


In the meanwhile, however, Spanish raw wools continued to enjoy a decided | reign markets to purchase the staple commodity required for our looms. 
preference in the markets of Europe. So indispensable to the manufacture of 


| t consequently behoves the government to see that the sales of our woollen 
goods abroad are diminished as little as possible. England has now also, be. 


attempt was made to introduce into the commercial treaty, then concluded with | come a valuable entrepét for the raw material. Since the removal of restric. 
Spain, a special clause, allowing British subjects to purchase in Spanish ports all | tions in the year 1825, the exportation of wool, foreign and domestic, hes been 


considerable. In 1838, it reached 4,992,116lbs., and in 1839, 4,603,799|bs., the 
| principal shipments being made to Belgium, France, the United States, and Hol- 


both by the English and the French manufacturers, although from their eonti- !and. In 1839, 3,320,441lbs. of British woollen yarn were also shipped to the 
guity the latter were enabled to procure supplies at a much cheaper rate than *4me countries, and in the same year the declared value of our woollen goods erx- 


ported was £6,271,645. 

In the interval the Spaniards have lost their old trade in wool. Thrown on 
their own resources, they are now, in fact, obliged to consume an article which 
their former customers will no longer purchase from them. Their flocks have 
certainly recovered from the ravages experienced during the French invasion, 


| but the fairs of Segovia, Soria, and Leon are comparatively deserted. This 


| 


| 
} 


| 





soon after the French armies crossed the Pyrenees, Merino wool sold in London "" 


branch of commerce has, consequently, passed away, in all probability for ever, 
and it thus appears that the sacrifices made to retain it were founded on erroneous 
principles. In a rich and fertile country, where a large portion of the land is in 
mortmain or neglected, agriculture, supported by good roads and canals, would 


ten sols per lb., when home grown wool would not fetch more than thirty sols. | have been attended with more permanent advantages. 


Those who were long the general suppliers of fine wools are, consequently, 


France, and so continued even during the horrors of the Revolution. With an | under the necessity of establishing manufactures | themselves, in order to 


work up a commodity entirely left on their own hands. They have not, however, 
either a Philip V. or an Alberoni to assist them in an enterprise wholly depend- 


the Spanish government in 1795, permitting them to export 5000 Merino ewes | ing on the efforts of individuals, but on this account it vught not to be overlooked 


by the British clothier. 
The Spaniards calculate that every year, by smuggling and fair trade, they 


y this means the flocks throughout France were oe: and in the end a | take from usin woollen goods at the rate of two millions sterling, and he will 


be held as a staunch patriot who can rid them of this supply. They will not 
stop to inquire who is to drink their wines and consume their other exports 
After all the loans obtained from England, and the other services more recently 
rendered to them, their feelings are not now more favorable towards us than at 
the close of the first War of Succession. If they can accomplish their objects 
in view, we may, therefore, expect to find them among our rivals in the manu- 
facture of woollens, more particularly in reference to Portugal. Tt may, there- 
fore, be worth while to take a glance at the facilities which they possess 0/ be- 
coming our competitors. 

Formerly Segovia took the lead in the manufacture of woollen cloths; and 
towards the close of the last century its looms still amounted to 609, which 
nearly disappeared through the invasion of the French. On the restoration of 
peace it was, however, determined to revive this branch of national industry, 
and as early as 1825 the number of working looms there had been raised to 500, 
which, in the course of that year, made 240,170 varas, or Spanish yards, of mid- 
dling cloths, 130,580 ditto coarse, and 130,000 ditto serges. A few of the same 
class of manufactures were also established in other places, but the want 0! capt 
tal and machinery prevented their progress. ‘The convulsed state of the cout 
try also deters many persons from entering on specu!ations of this kind. Never- 
theless, we ought not to forget that the Spaniards possess the raw materia. 

The proportion of black fleeces in a Spanish flock is equal to one-third, a! 0! 
which are manufactured ; but as they donot gointo the dyers’ hands, the cloth 
made from them is of a middling color, and never acquires a jet hue, owing ' 
the inequalities of the raw material. There is also a dingy brown cloth mace 
from wool in its natural state, chiefly worn by the peasants, which gives tem & 
sombre appearance. Besides these there is a dark speckled cloth, used by some 
of the monastic orders, and also brown blankets, as well as a variety of serg™ 
suitable only for the common people ; but fine English and French meaner pr 
so much more sightly and fashionable, that their use cannot be dispensed ¥ 
so long as they can be obtained. 

It is, therefore, presumable that the Spaniards are again acting 0n a0 
aeous policy in encouraging woollen manufactures to the detriment of 4g 
ture. Their population is not large enough to combine both. They have :0! 
tried the experiment with the cottons of Catalonia. Under the plea of poser” 
ing them, other valuable interests have been sacrificed, and the governme!: be- 
sides deprived of a large amount of revenue. almost 

And yet, after all, the existence of these boasted manufactures is #0 
imaginary. The greater part of the goods supposed to be derived from thee 
are French and smuggled in, being allowed to pass current in consequence a 
their having a Catalonian label upon them. This is acommon fraud, well kno m 
to the officers of the customs. The labels are, in fact, often — Were ae 
cottons genuine, the Spanish women would not wear them. The conseqit’ 
is, that as many as 100,000 smugglere, of the most desperate character, are ¢ : 
stantly employed in the clandestine introduction of foreign cottons, among porn 
ours bear a large proportion, at the same time that all the exertions of ~<a 
dent diplomatists have failed in obtaining from Spain a commercial treaty: 
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Durham and Devon Cattle, and Berkshire and other Hog* 
BY THB EDITOR OF THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN FARMER. - 
Durham Cattle.—It is a matter of no dispute at this day, that ag ln 
transcendantly superior in all respects, to any other breed of cattle. To be - 
we find one occasionally who doubts the assertion, but we take it for grante 


we 
such are entirely inexperienced in the genuine stock. In a former number 


made some remarks on this subject, yet we are inclined to think it is 4 any 
of so much importance, that it might be profitably discussed every — in the 
following are the superior qualities for which we strenuously contelt | 4, 
continue to advocate till we are convine 


ly satistied 


Durhams, and which we 
trary. / 
Ist. From several years experience and observation, we se ful 
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do vyenvine short horns. Either of the colors (roan or white) is good, and nei- 


eo suppose, can have a preference. Let the color then be white or roan, 
i eliow nose and yellow skin, and the marks for Durhams are very strong. 


, “" Joats of short horns are usually fine, short and silley. 


"vat Darham cattle mature sooner than others, we think none will 4 
ae } 


That they are the best stock for beef, is apparent from the fact that they 

och fatter and grow larger than others. From every account we have 
jie to glean, they are worth at least one-third more for beef than others. 
~ For milk, we believe, Durhams are generally much preferable to other 
_ Tennessee Agriculturist. 
Dg Contra.—Gen. Ailen J. Davie, who has traversed the three kingdoms, 
i oo with anxious curiosity at all sorts of stock, and sending home specimens 
“grt Horns and Ayrshires, states this fact which he noted in regard to Short 
ys, and which it would seem is in accordance with his general observation : 
4 few years since, in passing through the estate of the Duke of Sutherland, 
+ aw 1 one grass field, about seventy or an hundred black Highland Cattle ; 
"jin another adjoining, about thirty fine Durham cows. On inquiry, I was 
J. tat it was the custom of his Grace to drive from his estates in Scotland, 
ome 200 every year as beef; these came down lean, and as the grass pastures 
wore out out by the Durhams, that is, when they began to decline, they were put 
jes grass, and the black Scotch succeeded ; never failing to get in fine con- 

,, where the Durhams could barely subsist !” 
“Nowthe opinion of our friends of the Agriculturist, with all their zeal and in- 

sence and much reading, is founded on observation, no doubt very unpreju- 
: somewhat limited as to time and extent of opportunity. Gen. Davie’s 
 provably as mach reading, and on personal observation and a view of nume- 
ys herds in England, Scotland, and probably Ireland. 

if we possessed the luxuriant grass fields and the heavy corn crops of Capt. 


9. Warteld, or of Harry the great, or of the gallant Shelby, or the accomplished 
ir, Duke of Kentucky, we would covet the improved short horns to turn these 
nsources into beef; our opinion being, as heretofore expressed, that where there 
;no restriction as to kind, and no limit as to quantity of food, a short horn bul- 


is the most beautiful and perfect machine that has yet been constructed for 
nverting these rich substances into meat. He will accumulate much more 
jes, in & given time, than a bullock of any other breed, yet, we are not thorough- 
, convinced that, where the beef is to be sent on the hoof, and notin barrels, a 
nz distance to market, or indeed “ any how you could fix it,” that a single dip 
ot more) of the short horn blood, on the country stock, would not be the better 
system for graziers generally. ‘This was the opinion expressed to us many years 
snce, by the late Mr. Steenbergen, one of the most experienced graziers and 
ggacious men we eversaw. After one dip, let him select his best for breed- 

We do not, however, express this as a settledconviction. But suppose it 
be correct, it detracts nothing from the great value of the improved short 
ns, aud the high prices they ought to command in al] the States which pour 

ir waters through the great valley of the Ohio. When it is considered that a 
‘jorough bred bull, of that breed, is indispensable to the speedy melioration of 
‘he country stock, in the vast region described, and that a female should not be 
lowed to produce her like under three years of age, and after that cannot do it 
more than once a year, let any man calculate and see how long it would take to 
sipply a country, where population keeps pace with unlimited means of subsis- 
tence—where, in a single State, near three hundred thousand beef-eaters have 
ately cast their votes for a gallant old soldier, and distinguished civilian, who 
will, in the midst of them, dwells in his “log cabin,” which, when it was built 
athe frontiers, and that within his day, was in the midst of bears and Indians. 
With all that are likely to be imported, and raised, the demand, in the west, for 
hese cattle, will be greater a century hence than it is now, for, besides the mil- 
ions to consume, it must continue to be a beef-exporting district. 

More than eighteen years since, the present, and then editor, and founder of 
he American Farmer, imported a bull and two heifers of the improved short- 
horn breed—Champion, Shepherdess, and White Rose—equal to any that have 
yeen subsequently procured—and had the pleasure to import soon after for his 
iriend, (and proud was he to call such a man his friend,) the late Gen. Stephen 
Van Rensellear, of Albany. The three first were suld to that enlightened and 
public-spirited agriculturist, the late Gov. Lloyd, of Maryland, for what was 
then deemed an enormous price, $1500 for the three ; and the eldest son, and 
most worthy representative of the Patroon, lately applied to Mr. Skinner to or- 


ler some more of the same breed from England, saying that he had never since | 


seen better, if as good specimens of the short-horn family. Every one lifted up 
aiseyes in amazement then, that in Maryland any one should give $500 for a 


bull or heifer, though an importation into Kentucky had cost with charges, more | 


than that; yet what do wesee* After alapse of more than twenty years, the 
same breed of cattle, but not better individuals, at public auction in Philadelphia, 
have been fetching in many cases higher prices. 

In the mean time large importations have heen made by individuals and by 
companies of large capital. It is idle therefore to talk of low prices and limited 
lemand for animals so slow of increase, in a country abounding in grass and In- 
rn—a country which is habitually and in a most extravagant degree, car- 
s—vone whose circumstances lead it so clearly to rely on beef and pork as 
r its most profitable staples. The importations of improved cattle—Short 
horns and Devons—and of improved hogs and sheep, hitherto made, are bat 2 

the bucket.” If in some particular neighborhoods, the improved short 
uorn or other high bred stock does not meet with regular and quick demand, at 
remunerating prices, it is not because they are deficient in value or unworthy 
festeem ; but because they have “got into the wrong box,” they have been 
inappropriately located ; and moreover, as a cause of general depression, it may 
e added, the government and the country have been at an unnatural war with 
fach other. 

Gov. Lloyd observed to the writer of this, that a single cross of his bull Cham- 
pion, on his good native stock, or rather good stock descended of previous, tho’ 
uot equally good importations, had well remunerated him for the cost of the 
turee short horns. But be it remembered that he possessed fourteen large farms, 
and had, therefore, for his bulla broad basis to work upon. But, without being 
Very positive, we are under the impression, that experience did not teach him 
‘0 approve of more than one dip of that blood. If we are wrong, we trust that 
us sons, most exemplary and systematic farmers, who we believe all honor this 
journal with their patronage, will rectify our impression as far as it is errone- 


U 


) 
~ 


To return to the various breeds, as best adapted to particular localities, we 
vere Venture to repeat the opinion, at the risk of being gored if not skinned, by 
cur triends of the Tennessee Agriculturist ; and we believe that time will bear 


1 


Ws Out in it, that in the slave-holding, non-grass, and non-provision growing 
States, where all domestic animals have to ‘‘ rough it ’’—where the farmer and 
‘te planter goes for beef only for his own consumption, partly for the yoke, and 
paitly for the dairy, not beef alone in the shortest time from the smallest num- 
‘er of animals, but a combination of the objects above mentioned, from his food 
‘uch as it is, and care such as it is, the North Devons will supersede the Short 
Horns. Of this opinion is a gentleman of Maryland, as he very recently ex- 
essed to us, who bought a year or two since, some choice specimens of the im- 
proved Short Horns, at Whitaker's sale in Philadelphia. 

[t would too much elongate these remarks to introduce here, what might oth- 
“Wise prove interesting—historical memoranda of the introduction of the North 
~¢vons and of the Impreved Short Horns into Maryland. We may promise 
_ 1 an early, perhaps the next number. Suffice it in the meantime to say, 
of the former, that after more than twenty years trial, those into whose hands 
“Aey came originally, still retain them, that they have discarded all other breeds 
‘nd that good genuine individuals of the Devon Stock are very difficult to be 
bad, ether in Maryland or New England, so much so, that we had lately to pay 
7... “end, to one of the gentlemen above named, who owns the best herd of 
.- ‘00s probably in any country, $100 for a two year old heifer. The price to 
re was the least consideration, and it was to oblige us, that he consented to sell 

“n One, at any price. 
et ith the thrifty and calculating people of New England, where more than 
res where else perhaps, the ox is most esteemed, and most used, we have a no- 
= ‘hat the Devons, or cattle in which that blood greatly predominates, have 
ey Prime favorites from the days of the Pilgrim fathers to the present time ; 
me és we have before remarked, the rale thing is very difficult to be come at— 
the b : least as we would vouch for, or have any agency in procuring. One of 
* erds before referred to, were it ours, we would be willing to show for every 
“in ‘ — of Delaware, east of the mountains, and west of Tennessee, against 
dims rd of equal number in any country, not for size to age, nor for extreme 
7 ‘utiveness, of either head or tail, but for clean bony head, fine muzzles, good 
te Ae beef of fine quality, sureness in breed, sound constitution, yellow skin, 
tity, 9 of fair quantity, and, as respects oxen, of extraordinary docilit and ac- 
howe ow, if our worthy friends, editors of the Agriculturist, will only pardon 
patie, hasty but very candid observations, from one who has made some re- 
haan entertained some correspondence, and bestowed some thought, on all 
nS ces of domestic animals most esteemed in all countries, and for all pur- 
try, wh who yet has not the happiness to live in a very rich corn or grass coun- 

Wao, thanks to Mr. Van Buren, only exists, but cannot be said to live any 


eae we say, they will come on, with the 50,000 who, we hear, are com- 
the re the log cabin countries to the great Fair to be held at Washi 

leave of March next, which, Deo volente, we mean to attend; we will ask 
for Tt the owner to show them this herd of North Devon Cattle, (not as best 
Ment and ce-ee meraiee whatever else we can find, for their amuse- 
gtatification ; fully persuaded, that, of whatever party they may be, ' 


am cattle will keep in better order and be more thrifty on the same | the kindest? 


fee od quality of food than any other varieties which we have seen. We | ting their pha 2) talents for the promoti 
que we oe yn -* say that white is the only fashionable and approved color of on Caaadeg? m Ore ehion of the 
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Che Spirit of the Cumes. 
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w uld not be equal to the deserts of gentlemen who are exer- 


greatest interest of our com- 


Among other things we might show them, we crave pardon! some 
“Wuite Ber«surres,”’ 
Or at least, excellent white hegs, bought in England, without restriction as to 
rice, and sent to this country, under the name of Berkshires! Larce sized 
gs, good breeders, and good nurses, with, it is true, not very small pipe-ste m, 


| nor very short duck legs, nor coming quite up to such a portrait of beautiful 


proportions and symmetry, as a lively imagination might portray ! such as we 
Sometimes meet with in agricultural books and journals; but such as have legs 
under them that might be trusted to carry them over the mountains toa distant 
maiket. We could show them a White Berkshire sow, socalled at least, with 
spots on the skin, which sold but a few days since for $100, a great price in this 
part of the world, got by the self-same White Berkshire Boar of Mr. Etches, 
spoken of in the Agriculturist, by Gen. A. J. Davie, where he says— 

“The Earl of Durham has a Boar of this breed, pure white, estimated at two 
years old, to weigh 45 score (900 pounds.) Mr. Etches, of Liverpool, hed a 
Boar of the same breed, not so pure a white—He was the premium Boar at the 
Lancaster Fair of 1838—He was estimated to 40 score (800 pounds) at twenty 
roe old. These were represented as genuine Berkshire pigs, ar@ questioned 

y none. 

For this imported White Sow, by Mr. Etches’ Boar above mentioned, T. B. 

Skinner gave, as above mentioned, a few days since, $100, buying several pure 
and very beautiful Black Berkshires at a much less figure, though these were, 
comparatively, young—while the sow is in pig to his very superior Irish “ im- 
proved Ulster” Boar, App-er Kaper. 
__Huntsmen say, there never was a good hound of a bad color; and, after all, 
it’s of no great importance, perhaps, what may be the color of the hog, (provi- 
ded always that if a Black Berkshire he have not more than three white hairs 
in his taii !) so he is right in shape, and properties, and adapted, in these, to the 
condition, circumstances, country, and views of the purchaser—On this point let 
the farmer, wishing to purchase, explain himself to an Agent, in whose judg- 
ment and integrity he can have implicit confidence ; and leave it to him to make 
the selection, without regard to the name. As “a rose by any other name will 
smell as sweet,” so will this omnivorous quadruped eat as sweet, himself, by 
one name as another—No man who owns the commun stock of this country, un- 
crossed for years by any improved breed, ought to hesitate a moment to supply 
himself with the best for his purposes—nor when he considers how fast they 
multiply, and how rapidly the improved blood may be diffused through his herd 
of swine, ought he to stand about the price of his breeding Sows and Boar—let 
him, as far as that goes, go not for the cheapest, but the best. In regard to 
none others will we have any agency. 

Finally, as to the best means of keeping improved stock up to the highest 
mark of excellence, we recommend to the reader a communication under that 
head, which we happen to know has been sent to the publisher of the Ameri can 
Farmer. It is signed ‘‘ Looker On.” When it will appear, this deponent not 
knowing, saith not. 





Hiew to keep your Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep, up to the Wark. 

If, for example, you have, at whatever cost, obtained a male and female which 
it has taken half a century of pains, and thousands of expenditures and experi- 
ments to bring to their high state of excellence—having established and fixed in 
them all the best points, with the best constitutions and propensities ; as soon 
as you get them home, ask all your neighbors to send in their females to enjoy 
his embraces—otherwise the male might become plethoric, and lose the powers 
of procreation. Besides, you know it would be quite unneighborly to refuse— 
you might lose a vote by it at some tight election. In electioneering, nothing 
can aid you more efficiently than a fat stallion, a Bakewell ram, and a Berkshire 
boar, unless it be a good supply of still burnt whiskey! And then, again, only 
think how much pains your neighbor will take with a hog or sheep which cost 
him nothing in the procurement! General improvement can only result from 
general diffusion, and surely this is the readiest way to diffuse the blood of cost- 
ly animals! Or, if your neighbor is fastidious, and won't accept as a free gift, 
what cost you so much, perbaps you can prevail with him to exchange one of 





| his scrubs, for one of your pigs, or a lamb, whose sires and dams may have cost 
| you each at the least $100. It is but lately that you, Mr. Skinner, sold one im- 
| ported sow for $130, and another for $110, which would have brought $150 
| from either one of the two gentlemen who laid their heads and their money to- 
gether, and bought her in partnership. Your own son, it seems, has imported 
| at a very high figure, three sows and a boar of the improved Ulster breed, pro- 


| nounced at the cattle show by all who saw them to be magnificent specimens of 
| the swine family. Also twelve new Leicester ewes and a ram—the latter com- 
ing to him at a cost of $150 and upwards. Now what could give a higher no- 
| tion of these gentlemen’s patriotism. How could they inspire a higher estimate 
| of their public spirit and enterprise, and of the exceeding excellence of these 
| animals, than by advertising to give them and their services, and their progeny 
| to any gentleman who would have the kindness, and the condescension to ac- 
cept of them? Besides, if he who takes the trouble to send to England, pay 
costs and commission, freight and insurance, for the best animals which have 
been bred there, after more than sixty years of pains and expense, should be so 
churlish as to demand for the progeny what he gave for the progenitors, charg- 
_ing nothing for his risk and trouble ; do you not perceive that you would impose 
on the purchaser the trouble and anxiety of looking after them, and seeing them 
sheltered and fed, and well taken care of, and bred according to rule? And 
then, he again would be demanding a higher price, and in this way, the cattle, 
and the hogs, and the sheep would get to be, by superior attention, so pure—so 
thrifty—so economical in their keep, and so profitable, that all the old country 
stock would become cheap as dirt. ‘True, in Kentucky, where men are as libe- 
ral and hospitable as any where inall creation, they are boorish enough to make 
their best friends pay, and pay highly too, for the services of Ben Shaker, and 
Billy Barlow, and Daniel O'Connell, and other boars of the Berkshire, and Wo- 
burn, and Irish Grazier breeds. But the Kentuckians are essentially and by ha- 
bit, a mulish and a swinish people !—and have taken up an odd notion, that by 
setting a high value on that which cost highly, and is the most perfect of its 
kind, very far beyond ordinary stock, you will superinduce general care—gene- 
ral rivalry, and general improvemeut; and finally, great profit to the State in 
the sale of one of its greatest staples. All this may be, on their part, a great 
mistake, and so I submit again to gentlemen in Maryland and the Southern 
States, who are beginning to buy cattle, hogs, and sheep at high prices, (though 
not half what it would cost them to import them) whether they had not better 
advertise to their more cautious and circumspect neighbor, to come in and take 
a nice boar pig or a fine ram lamb—or if not, consent at least to exchange for 
their $2 lambs, or $1 pig, such of their own as cost $50 and $100. ‘To en- 
sure a more rapid diffusion, the pains-taking, spirited owner of the costly stock 
might send them round in a horse and cart, and if he has any hankering to be a 
county commissioner, or a member of the Legislature, or a militia Hofficer, let 
him bear in mind that Tommy Pleaseal! once lost his election, not for refusing 
to lend his grindstone, but because he could not lend a boy also, to turn it! 
Here in Maryland it would be thought barbarous in a man who would refuse to 
lend an imported bull or boar ;—but in Kentucky—in the North and the West, 
they have good sense enough to think very differently. In a paper before me I 
see stated that— 

“Fourteen Berkshire and three Irish Grazier breeding sows, and four Berk- 
shire and two Irish Grazier boars cost their owner over $3000! That from 
them he has sold one hundred and ten pair of pigs at $40, being $4400, and 
that two hundred and fifty-four sows, some of which came two hundred miles, 
have been bred to his boars at $10, being only $2540 for the services of his 
boars !” 

Why, Sir, this gentleman must have forsworn life ard public spirit! Is it 
not enough to turn one’s blood into curds, to think of a man’s levying such con- 
tributions on his brother farmers, and imposing on them the obligation to take so 
much care of their stock. . Which, Sir, I ask then again, is most conducive to a 
general and high improvemer't of your domestic animals—the spirit which prompts 
a man to send a sow two hundred miles, and to pay ten dollars, at that, for the 
use of an imported boar—or, the spirit, liberal, if so you choose to call it, which 
diffuses and cheapens every thing excellent, by——giving it away! I pause 
for a reply ! as, was it not Antony, Mr. Editor, or was it Brutus, said over the 
dead body of immortal Cesar. So ardent is my passion for the public good, Mr. 
Skinner, like that which inflames the hearts of all modern candidates for public 
favor, and so deeply am I impressed with the magnificence and beneficence of 
my plan, that I wish you could persuade all Editors, devoted to the cause of the 
country to unite in giving it circulation. (Am. Farmer.) A Looker on. 








Best Age of the Horse. : 
Some difference of opinion appears to exist as to the time in which the horse 
is best fitted to perform labor, or rather respecting the age at which a horse in- 
tended for labor can be most profitably purchased. There is a general feeling 
in favor of young horses, and most individuals who wished a horse to perform 
hard work for five or six years, would choose one not more than four years old 
to begin with. We doubt whether this would be the best course, and imagine 
that one of seven years of age, will for five or six years do more work, and can 
be more confidently relied on, than one younger. It is very true that where a 
farmer or other is intending to keep or wear out his horse, one at four, 
may properly be chosen; but where five or six years of severe labor, 
without regard to other circumstances, is required, an older herse is unquestiona- 


* satatapebdenaets ait te pier igteion a decisive one, for choosing a horse of 
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greater age than fou years for severe work, is, that at that age, the horse is 
iatasture, cal Wf course ‘cutis fot great or long continued exertion. They have 


_eeee 
the life and the spirit, but the muscular energy is wanting. The bones have not 
acquired the hardness,.and the the necessary. 
effort, and any action in which these elements are essential - tea oe 
either end in a failure, or be accomplished at an injurious ex entiture of ] a 
cal energy and power. We may learn much respecting the - ry ° Pp +a 
for labor, from what we know of the effects of muscular exertion i - aad ; 
The man under twenty may be active and capable of a great effort “but | ois 
wanting in the powers of endurance. There is not that firmness of my le “ 
sential to severe and continued action. Taking the comparative ages os ‘hich 
man and the horse live, as a standard, and allowing that the man is Sepeble of hi 
greatest and continued efforts until he is twenty-five or past, the horse should 
certainly not be less than seven or eight, to answer the same conditions. Over- 
tasking dues not produce the same effect on the man, that it does on the boy- 
and the horse at twelve, will scarcely feel fatigue at efforts which would have 
ruined him at the age of three or four. Light loads, short stages, and frequent 
stops while travelling, may enable a young horse to make a journey without 
injury ; but where a heavy load is to be moved, or a quick pace is required, or on 
a farm a thick sward is to be turned, a horse under seven or eight, should not be 
chosen; and at such severe work, the eight year old, will last longer than the 
four year old. 

It is a saying among English sportsmen, that what is required for a first rate 
hunter, or a horse of great work, is young legs, and an old mouth ; that is, 
horses that have done little until five or six, and uf course while their limbs are 
elastic, are at the same time in full muscular vigor. Elwes, the great miser, 
never allowed a colt to be broken until six years old; and when his horses were 
twenty or more years of age, his animals always led the field in the chase. Stage 
coach proprietors do not consider a horse past the most severe pace, or age, until 
after theirsixteenth year. It must be admitted, however, that much is depend- 
ing on constitution and treatment, and when these are goud, a horse lasts much 
longer than has been generally supposed. It is stated in an English journal, 
that at this time there is a surgeon near Finsbury Square, London, who has a 
grey mare upwards of forty years of age which still does her work in an admira- 
ble style. At thirty six years of age, this animal performed the distance of 
eighty miles a day, on two successive days; and one hundred miles in one day, 
and without exhibiting any indications of being severely tasked. An extraordi- 
nary instance of what the horse can perform, is given in the New York Spirit of 
the Times of June 6th, from which it appears that the horse Filo, a six year old 
gelding, on the 12th of May, trotted between sun and sun, one hundred and six 
miles, carrying 470ibs. The match took place near Boston. 

We think we hazard little in the assertion, that while no animal is more de- 
serving of attention to his improvement than the horse, there is none to which; 
among the mass of our farmers, so little attention is paid. It is enough, if the 
annimal attached to the carriage or the plow, is a horse; it matters but little 
what is his performance, or his bearing ; and not unfrequently, such as are unfit 
for the merest drudges, are selected to perpetuate the race. For our farm horses, 
we do not want the Arabian or the English blood horses; we require more 
weight, more bone and muscle, than these afford; but we do want some of their 
activity and powers of endurance, and all these desirable qualities, it is believed, 
can be obtained by a proper selection, and by crossing. Some of the best horses 
in England for the carriage or the farm, are the produce of a cross between the 
Cleveland bay, or the Suffolk Punch, and a half blood horse, combining the es- 
sential requisites of weight and action, as far as they can be united; and that a 
similar process here, would be attended with the same beneficial results, does 
not admit of a question. Farmers should discard the caricatures of this noble 
animal, that disgrace their premises; in breeding, give a preference to good, 
rather than to cheap cattle; beware working their colts too young, or too se- 
verely ; let the food correspond to the labor; and always remember that ‘it is 
the pace that kills the horse,” whatever may be his business, or his condition. 

Carolina Planter. 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1840. 


HE DECEMBER number of this magazine (being No. 12, Vol. XI.,) was published on 
4A the lst Dec. from the Oilice of the Spirit of the Times,” No. I Barclay street, Ame- 
rican Hotel. The following are its 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Portraits of BAY MARIA and her FILLY by Priam: 
Engraved on Steel by Prud’homme from an Original Painting by Troye. 
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WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, December 5, 1840. 


WASHINGTON RACE COURSE, D. C. 
hg following Stakes will come off over the above course the Springs of 1843 and 
44 :— 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1843, sub. $200 each. 
$50 ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841. Now five subs., viz:— 
1. Wm. Holmead 3. Stewart & Young 5. F. Thompson 
2. Edmund Townes 4. James B. Kendall 
No. 2. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Mecting of 1844, sub. $200 
each, h. ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841, three or more to make a race. 
Now one sub., viz :— Thompson & Green 
No.3. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1844, sub. $200 
each, h ft., Mile heats, with the privilege of declaring off by the 10th ot April, 1844, by 
paying $50, three or more to make a race, to name and close Ist January, 1941. Now 
two subs., viz :— 
1. Wm. Holmead names a 
2. C. S. Dorsey names the produce of his old Oscar mare and Critic. _ > 
There are two stakes open for the Spring of 1841, of which due notice will be given. 
[Nov 28-td26) WM. HOLMEAD. 











SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. 
— Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and a half from the city) wil com- 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January, 1841. The purses are as follows :— 

First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Purse $800, Four mile heats. , ; 

Fourth Day—Purse $300, for allloosing horses of the previous days, Two mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. ‘ 

The stables are all new and excellent, and wil! be furnished gratis. 

The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense to make the track equalto any, the 
soil and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & LOVELL, 

Sept. 22, 1840—[oct. 10.1 j d é Proprietors. 

The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to tne abo ve :— 

Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, toname 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. 

Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, to name 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. 

Persons wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address 

(Nov. 7.] Y.S. PICKARD, Savannah, Ga. 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. Fare te 
Boston reduced to $5. 
Arrangement for the week :—The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. ’ 
The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
The steamers of this line are furnished with “‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. New York 
reight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from Ne 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. the rail-read 
IC? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stoning. may take 





hen the 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; on those days W 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem ain rer - 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. (Sept. . 


WAGNER COURSE. 
tte ot naan oven the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 


Mie ete a ante 
“9 = ft. Two . Now three subs. : 
eepstakes for , Sub. $1000 each, $250 vam by Sir 


HE 
oe 3 yr. Stockholder Archy. 
: Beverley nston names his ch. ¢- »7 Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. 





Tonson. 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his >. ¢. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. (Nov. 91) 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Ga. - - - Hampton Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Dec. 
Averer Ala. - - - - Jockey Club Mecting, 12th Jan.» 1641. 5 
Macon, Ga.- ---°- J. 








Le. - ieligns Coane, dC. Pell staminn tii, Wetnseday, £98 Doc 

ORLEAN: a.- -< ee A > . 

Perak aon eta Court. J; C; Fall ety, 3 ednesday, ine 
NEVILLE, 5.U.- - St. 8s J.C. Meetin an., . 

jhe Ga.--- Course, Annual Hectins. 3d Tuesday in Jan. 

Sr Josers, Fla. - - Annual Races, Calhoun Course, Tuesday, February 9, 1841. 

TaLLanassEE, Fla. Marion Course, J. C. Races, 13th January next. 





THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S MARRIAGE. 

A Madrid journal contains the following account of the marriage of the Queen 

tof Spain with Don Fernand Munoz :— 

«© Two months after the death of Ferdinand VII., the Queen Regent became 
acquainted with the garde du corps Munoz, who came to the Palace with his 
comrade, Nicolas Franco, who carried on an intrigue with Donna Teresa Valca- 
rel, the milliner, and confidential favorite of the Queen. Munoz was the son of 
a shopkeeper at Tarancon, and had narrowly escaped being dismissed from his re- 

iment in 1832, on suspicion of being a Carlist. 

“ Christina did not dare at once to disclose her passion for Munoz, but planned 
a romantic journey for that purpose. She resolved to take advantage of the 
week that Munoz was on duty at the Palace, and to visit her country house at 
Quita Pesares. On the 17th of December, 1833, during a most severe season, 
she set out at daylight, but was obliged to return, her carriage having broken 
down in the mountains in consequence of the snow, which rendered the road 
impassable. That night she sent laborers to clear the road, and on the morning 
of the 18th she set out again to the great astonishment of her household, none 
of the ladies in waiting having been permitted to accompany her. She was ac- 
companied by Don Francisco Palafox, Aide-de-Camp-General of the Guard, her 
Gentleman Usher Carbonelle, and Munoz. ; 

““When the Queen arrived at Quita Pesares, she walked in the gardens with 
Palafox and Munoz but she sent Palafox to execute a commission, and remained 
alone with the latter. This, no doubt, was the opportunity sought for making 
the declaration, as appears from what followed. ‘The same day the Queen re- 
turned to Madrid, and the favor enjoyed by the garde du corps Manoz, became 
manifest to every one. He was appointed Gentleman of the Interior, an office 
created by the late Kisg, and which did not appear necessary for aQueen. The 
favorite was presented with a house magnificently furnished, and a splendid 
equipage, by the Queen's orders. In a few days after he was seen to wear the 
diamond ornaments of Ferdinand VIJ., and an apartment in the palace was al- 
lotted to him. He dined with the Queen; he accompanied her everywhere, 
and attended her alone in her carriage. They went together to review the Na- 
tional Guard at the Prado. This increased the scandal which was already = 
lic, and allusion was made to it in the public journals. The Chronique of the 
4th of erat 1834, the 40th day of the Royal amours, inserted the following 
peragraph :—‘ Yesterday her Majesty took an airing in an open char-a-banc, 
driven by one of her servants. The Duke of Alagon, Captain of the Guards, 
attended her.’ This paragraph was read with avidity by the attendants at the 

lace, because the servant alluded to was Munoz. : 

“ The Queen demanded satisfaction for this insult, and having a minister like 
Martinez de la Rosa, and a chief of police like Latré, the journal was despotic - 
ally suppressed, and the two editors exiled. A 

“The Queen's love for her new favorite was reproved by religion, and, after 
some days, she signified her intention to Munoz to marry him. Munoz thought 
it was a dream, but when he found how fortune smiled on him, he set about re- 
alizing the Queen's wish. : 

“He had but few acquaintances, but it happened that an obscure priest from 
his town happened to be at that moment at Madrid. Munoz applied to him, 
and offered to procure him advancement if he would marry him to the Queen, 
who could not trust any of the clergymen of the Royal chapel. How to pro- 
cure a license was then the difficulty. The Patriarch refused to grant one, and 
30 did the Bishop of Cuenca. The Queen then applied to Cardinal Tiberi, who 
granted the license on receiving an autograph letter from the royal bride. 

“ At seven o'clock in the morning of the 28th December, ten days after they 
became acquainted, the marriage of Donna Maria Christina de Bourbon with 
Don Fernand Munoz was celebrated by the priest Don Marcos Antonio Gonzales, 
and in the presence of the witnesses Don Miguel Lopez Acabado and the Mar- 
quis of Herreros. The Queen opened the Cortes on the 24th of June, and not- 
withstanding the care taken to conceal it, her embonpoint was remarked as ex- 
traordinary. 

“On the 16th of November, 1834, just eleven months after her acquaintance 
with Munoz, she was delivered of an infant, which was baptised Gertrude Magna 
Victoria, and her recovery was so rapid that in nine days after she reviewed the 
2d squadron of the Geshe, which was going to fight in Navarre for her eldest 
daugbter. The same night the infant was couveyed from the palace by the 
physician and placed under the care of trusty servants at Segovia. 

“The year following the same acts and the same scenes were repeated. On 
the 17th of May, 1835, a Royal ordinance was issued dispensing with the cere- 
mony of kissing hands, through condescension, it was said, for those persons who 
were hateenen « at Court. Atthe Palace it was understood to mean the advanced 
state of pregnancy of her Majesty. The Queen and Munoz went every evening 
to the country house at Quita Pesares, and at the same time the infant was 
brought from Segovia. This daily interview, and the expensive train of Vic- 
toria’s nurse, rendered the Roya! maternity so notorious that the very children 
used to call Victoria the Queen's daughter. The same autumn the Queen gave 
birth to a male infant, which was conveyed, with its sister to Paris. Daring 
the events which took place at La Granja in 1836, Munoz was with difficulty 
saved from the hands of the populace by concealing him in some private cellars. 
Since that time Munoz has not been seen in public with the Queen. Such con- 
stant intimacy could not be concealed, and the Ministers thought it their duty 
to address the Queen on the subject, but Garelty and Zarco del Valle, who made 
some overtures on the reports circulated, were quickly dismissed. The mar- 
riage of the Queen with Munoz has caused incredible injury to the Spanish na- 
tion. A family without education have possessed themselves of the Queen’s 
patronage, and the vilest society has been admitted into the Palace. The inno- 
cent Isabella neither knows how to read or write, and the society which sur- 
rounded her was of the most improper description. The marriage of Ferdinand’s 
widow once proved, it is evident that she is no longer competent to act as guar- 
dian to the Queen Isabella. The laws have declared that the mother who 
ee asecond time cannot retain the guardianship of the children of her first 

usband.”’ 








KILRUSH PETTY SESSIONS. 

A Larking Lodger—Mr. and Mrs. Carmody, a short, snug, greasy-looking 
pair, whose complexions wore that peculiar tallowy hue, as though the posses- 
sors were always mewed up in smal! half-provision half-chandlery establishments, 
opened the bail in the first set that led off before the bench. As they approach- 
ed the witness-box, which they did abreast, we were induced to lay to our soul 
the “ flattering illusion” that Mrs. Carmody was slow of speech, and a wearer 
of the “cold chain of silence.” for she kept telegraphing her husband with a se- 
ries of nods and becks. Wreathed smiles were wanting, and Mr. Carmody paid 
ber back in kind, looking indignant. 

“Well, come, come,” said his worship, tired at length of their dumb show, 
“‘ what about this lodger of yours, Malachi Hynes 1” 

“*That’s just it, sir,” replied Mrs. Carmody, her pendulous cheeks shakin 
blubber fashion. ‘ Misther Hynes is our lodger, an’ we don’t want him; for i 
think, meself, he’s a little flighty; moreover, being given to a dhrop now and 
then, his brain can’t stand that sure, an’ writin’ memorials an’ pettishins, an’ 
atatin’ cases like the shanna voohil (knowing boy), an’ there’s no standin’ his ca- 
pers, settin’ our house asthray, an’ frightenin’ the lodgers with childish thricks, 
an’ the like—there’s for you !”—(Laughter.) 

The subject of this “descriptive piece,” a very seedy-looking gentleman, with 
apes gooseberry eyes, and a mouth that needed not the incessant expand- 
ing twitches that agitated its muscles to add to its width, stood by, regarding 
a and Mrs. Carmody and the Bench alternately with the most marked atten- 


Magistrate—Is it not ridiculous in a man come to your time of life to make 
yourself so disagreeably troublesome ? 


~ Malachi Hynes reduced his potato- 


: ing dimensions, and replied, 
**T have been occasionally overtaken mop to sposhing Saeunions,, ane. topes 


A : a by the exciting stimulous of inebriating po- 
tations ; but, gintlemen, it is the privilege of individuale engaged in inesttenastl 
pursuits to relay a little Occasionally ; so begor, I’ve aroused from time to tima 
the phlegmatic dispusitions of these people by a series of practical jokes—dy’ye 
comprehend ?” 

“Aye, frightnin’ us in that manner,” broke in Mrs. Carmody, “that, savin’ 
yer favor, what between his moanin’, an’ rattlin’, an groanin’, an’ what he calls 
statin’ cases, thro’ his sleep, me husband an’ meself used to be fairly moist in our 
veds, thro’ the apprehension, so we used.” —( Laughter.) 

Mr. Carmody frowned, and also blushed—if a sickly, half-orange, half-green 
_ Bvanescent tinge, could be so called—at this allusion to his thraldom to the “ty. 
ranny of fear.” ‘Call Mrs. Griffin,” he said, emphatically, and burying his 
hands to the wrists in the pockets of his continuations, he sat down. 

A i little woman, who described herself as “ carrying a box,” i. ¢. 
tiving by pedlering, deposed to having frequently sojourned at the Carmodys’ do- 
= e. and being = from her propriety” by ‘‘ Misther Hynes’s outlandish noises 

; The ace «1 grinned and rubbed his hands, then looping the forefinger of his 
right, he took a bird's-eye view through it of Mrs. Griffin exclaiming” ** Speci- 

’ if "tisn’t irksome to you, in what measure I offended ?”—* Why, 
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then, you rowled in, sir, as you ax me,” returned the little woman 

“on Sunday night, an’ you hearty, an’ singin’ the ‘ Roving mata a 
tied one o the childer’s tin mugs to the poor cat’s tail, till it a’most run stark 
mad, an’ you got upon the dhresser to makea speech about repale, whatsomever 
it manes, an you offered to box Misther Carmody before me face ; an’ you snapt 
a kiss from meself in spite o’ me teeth.” ‘This was followed by a rolonged vol- 


ley of laughter, in which all having joi he Carmod 
Secsived a lecture, and leave to ng. pot save the Carmodys, Malachi Hynes 





A SLIGHT BRUSH. 

A Place man.—Paddy Fitzpatrick, a servant out of place, and Andy Farrell, 
a chinmey-sweeper, were had up for breaking the ited peace, and each 
other's heads, on the preceding evening. A brace of small aspirants in the 
soot line, accompanied Mr. Farrell, and, brush in hand, sat munching the rem- 
nant _of a penny loaf, regarding, the while, their facetious master with 
grinning physiognomies, that evidently entertained a hydrophobiac aversion to 
water. 

As for poor Paddy Fitzpatrick, he looked as bewildered as the Jolly Miller, 
when Lord — offered to pistol him; and was, in fact, what Sawney 
would call a ‘‘drunken ne’er-do-weel ;”’ his face was as pale as a parsnip— 


save that ore eye showed a ehght tinge of black, and his nose, a hue of suspi- } 


cious crimson. As for Andy Farrell, he seemed all life and spirits. “I never 
saw sich a Paddy Fitzpatrick !” he said repeatedly, and then jerked up his left 
foot and twirled the leg that it wae attached to, as though the limb had been 
submitted to some galvanic process ; giving, at the same time, his dingy nob 
a determined shake, and glancing from his clenched fist to Paddy's olfacto- 
ries, as though he would have wished them better acquainted. 

“It appears, Farrell,”’ said his Worship, “ that you've been the originator of 
this squabble.” 

Andy cut a few cabalistical capers afresh, and again professed that he never 
knew ‘sich a Paddy Fitzpatrick.” ‘ Be gor, your wurchip,” he continved, 
“he’s so odd an’ ursartis in himself—peltin’ away from his sarvice, gettin’ in- 
to a reel ov drinkin an peelin’ off to box every minnit 0’ the day, that I only 
wondher I didn’t cut his acquaintance before now: indeed, no respectable man 
should know him.” 

This produced a peal of laughter, which induced Master Farrell to look ex- 
ceedingly surprised, and his pair of apprentices to suspend their masticatory la- 
bours and look exceedingly surprised also. 

The ex-stander behind chairs now produced a roll of “ keracthurs,” those 
— with faint praise,” that set forth his honesty, sobriety, diligence, 

“Oh! very fine oysthars,” said Andy Farrell, when the documents had been 
inspected—* E’thin, my babe o’grace, how did you sarve ould Mrs. Comyn, 
the day [ was cleanin’ her chimblys?” 

Magistrate—But that has no reference to your quarrel. 

‘Be the powers, ye’r honour,” returned the knight of the brush, “ ‘twill 
show the nather o’ the baste. You see, sir, he hired there oy a Thursday : 
indeed Mrs. Comyn, herself, is an old ansiant piece o’ goods, a little ne- 
gurly an’ contrairy in herself, an’ so the first day they had a turkey for dinner 
(I seen it, meeelf, on the spit) and fakes, a bulky well-grown bird it was, to give 
it it’s dhue; well, my Jad sarved id up, as in jeuty bound, to be sure ; an’ next 
day he brought it up cowld. Sathurday kem, and he was ordhered to pro- 
duce id agin, so he carried id to the parlour door, an’ there he laid down the 
dish. ‘Come,’ says he, to the poor skeleton ov the turkey, ‘ Come, you're as 
long here as meself, an’ you ought to know the way in as well,’ an’ then he 
took his bat, an’ adout as much as sayin’ to the dacint woman ‘A good mor- 
nin’ ma’am,’ or ‘ By your lave,’ or ‘Go to blazes,’—he walks off teetotally ; 
there’s a nate patthern ov a buttler; I never knew such a Paddy Fitzpatrick !” 
—([Laughter.) 

‘An’ is that a rayson,” said Paddy, pensively, “ that you should wallop me 
to that degree, that I disremimbered the very day o’ the week, so I did! 
— knocked me down whin I stud up, an’ you danced on me whin I was 

own.” 

“Oh! to be sure,” responded Master Andy, “ becase you desarved the same 
usage you sportheen; an’ axin’ the gintleman’s pardon, if my eldest apprentice 
doesn’t leather you in a month as Ged shall judge me —I’II, I'll bind him toa 
tailor.”’—( Roars of laughter ) 

The interesting young biped, threatened with this indignity, blushed through 
his sooty mask, while the Bench warmed his free-and-easy master agaiust future 
onslaughts. 

The parties were then dismissed, Andy Farrell once more protesting, as 
they went out, that “he never knew sich a Paddy Fitzpatrick.” 


BRIGGS AGAINST BAGLEY : OR, POT vs. KETTLE. 

Marvsorovuen-streET.—“ Radical reform,” the hobby of the day, has in no 
one instance displayed itself with greater effect than in the case of hackney- 
coachmen. ‘The old twenty-caped straw-lutbanded jarvey has wholly disap- 

ared, and in place thereof the public are now waited upon by some spruce 
Macintoshed or Taglionied whip, who retains nothing in common with his obli- 
terated predecessor but an uavarying predilection for ‘double fare.” Formerly 
‘‘ hackney-coachmen ” was the synonyme of all that kind of veraacular contained 
in the Billingsgate vocabulary, but owing possibly to coffee-shops, cheap litera- 
ture, and the wide diffusion of all sorts of penny “knowledge for the people,” 
this class of worthies now study the “high polite,” and relinquish their cast 
honors to innovating cabmen. 

A hackney coachman of the modern school, one William Briggs, summoned 
before Mr. Long a cabdriver, named Bagley, for having, as the summons ex- 
pressed it, used towards him “ indecent language.” The fact of any kind of 











The Marquis (with a shrug)—Why, sare, me vent wi “yey 
’ ; wid de ladee and 

bong pe de Vite Condeet House, to see de place; ven we left the sede 

fell on de road, and me assist hare ven de crowd assemblet and de offesar ok 

us - = preziong ; 7 me no drunk. ay 
tr. Greenwood—TI see you are set down in t i 

ae! what aot > gy me —_ did you casen? i —_ — 

arquis—We are yrolese—we came on de en 

Mr. Greenwood Were you singing at White Conduit ~~, 

Marquis (shrogging his shoulders) —Na, na; ve vent dare for de plai 

amusamong, and de curiositee ; me nevare sing dare. — 
Mr. Greenwood—Have you been long in England 

Marquis—Only de nine month. 

Mr. Greenwood—You must know that the 


fer professional singers to get drunk 
apuieolie iaey = runk and create a disturbance. 


Bae. me nevare go to de Vite Condeet House 


Mr. Greenwood (to the female ptisoner)— What hav 
j € you to say! 
ge varry sorry. My husban took me to de White Condit Ho 
to show de place, and me took de vine, which disagree. My husbang | ee 
and dis gentlemong took a mine arm to assist a me. _ 
Mr. Greenwood—Then you were so bad that your husband dese 
Prisoner—No, nevare, nevare ; he lost. 
Mr. Greenwood—Have they been locked up all night? 
Serjeant Pagan replied in the affirmative. 
The female prisoner (lifting up her shawl)—Look, sare 
~~ _ I — pr Peypeng.t abomenable. (A laugh. ) 
r. Greenwood—Ay, you see the co icati 
never go to the White Conduit House on a 
Lg ie ! nevare, nevare. 
r. Greenwood said he would disch t . 
Eo ye Re arge them; but he hoped this would bea 
Theresa made a curtesy, and the Mar uis, a ing hi 
low bow and thanked his worship, proces. es eda on een — 
moosh in de shell vare dey put a me.” (A laugh.) Y steeping varry 
They then left the Court, apparently delighted at 
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their release. 





SWEEPSTAKES, COLUMBIA CouRSE 5s c —— 
HE subscribers agree toruna Sweepstakes over the * canteens next 
Meeting, for3 yr. olds next Spring. Sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile} Tee 
on ths tet = January, 1841. , heats. To close 
° . C. Beat »e. i 
a. ekholder aty names ch. c. Sultan Kiber, by Imp. Rowton, out of Betsey Sandors 
- W. Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Ba Mari 
W. Hampton Jr.names gr.g. Reprieve, out of Augusta ive ee 
. J. S. Preston names b. f. Lula, by Bertrand Jr., out of Betsey Richard 
J. B. Richardson names ch. c. by Imp. Rowton, out of Santa Anna’s d - 
Lewis Lovell names ch. c. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsey Wallace. = 
John C. Singleton names ch. c. by Imp. Non Plus, ou : 
John G. Guignard’s names ch. c. O. K., by Imp. Rowt 
The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. 
am) oe _. mile = hay close Ist January, 1841. 
ona owe names b.f. by Imp. Emancipation—Lady Mo , 
W. Hampton names ch. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of lee Leen ea nicharte 
. John S. Preston names ch. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Imp. Tears by Woful 
. A. Flud names ch. c. by mp. Emancipation, out of Lit'le Venus’s dam . ws 
, ‘* names ch. f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Emma. 7 , 
. Hunt «& Puryear name ch.c. by Collier, out of Maria Cole. 
. John Cockerill] names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Flora by Roanoxe 
- John F. Gamble names gr. c. by Eclipse, dam by Rob Roy. . 
. B. L. McLaughlin names produce of Groose Peri and Bertrand Jr. 
10. W. R. Simins names ch. c. by Rienzi, out of Santa Anna’s dam. 
ee — - eget pee for colts and fillies dropped the Spring of 
‘ ve Annual Meeting o sub. $200 . 
January, 1041, g . $ each, Two mile heats. Toclosge Ist o 
1. W. Hampton names b. f. by {mp. Priam. out of Bay Maria. 
2. Augustus Flud names b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, out of Little Venus’s dam. 
3. R. Singleton names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Phenomenon. 
4. A. M. Hunt names b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, out of Maria Cole. 
5. Lewis Lovell names b. f. byImp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific. 
LDec. 12-tljan) JOHN C. O'HANLON, Prop’r 


ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
1% - Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the %th 
January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 
and on the second and third days will be the regular races. 
(Dec. 12 7t} T. W. PEYRE, Sec'yand Treas. 


POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 184], free forall ages 
sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix on ; the other overthe 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, to close on the lstof June, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running when he advertises the races 
Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec'y of N. Ala. Assoc’n 


KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 
ye following Sweepstakes are now open to come off in May next over the above 
sourse :— 

Ist. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft.. with $200 added 
by the Proprietor if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $1. 
Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

2d. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $250 added 
by the Proprietor*if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $150 
Two mile heats, in harness. Toclose on or before the Ist of April, 1841. Two or more to 
make a race. 

3d. Sweepstakes for the get of all trotting stallions, sub. $200 each, h. fi. Two mile heats, 
under the saddle, to come off Fall of 1844. To close the Ist of March, 1841. Now one 
sub., viz:— C. S. Bartine names the get of Sir John Caldwell. 

Entries to the above stakes to be directed to FRANCIS THANABROOK, 
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coachman having his delicacy shocked by any kind of language whatever formed 
quite a new era in the annals of jarveyism, and no small attention among the 
fraternity of the whip was attracted to the result. 

The hackney-coach complainant, clean shaved, hair parted at the side, and 
falling in ringlets behind, according to the modern ladylike fashion, came forward 
to make good his charge. 

Mr. Long meanwhile had carefully looked at the law of the case, in order to 
ascertain under what possible statue such a novel sort of accusation could be 
sustained. The magistrate having satisfied himself that the new Hackney Car- 
riage Act met the charge, called on the complainant to go on with his charge. 

** Ven I vanted to put on at the high ground jest upon the Duke of Vel- 
linton’s, yer Vership,” began the complainant, “this here cabman holds back a 
purpose, and lets in von of his uwn pals. Ven I seed as I vas shet slap out of 
the rank, I axes him werry civil—’cos I never gives nobody nothink but the 
highest civility — 

Waterman behind (in a stage whisper)—Hookey. 

Complainant (turning round angrily)—You stinking warmint—sitch a nasty 
waggerbon— 

irst Usher—No one must interrupt the complainant. 

Complainant—So, yer Vership, ven I demonstrated with the cabman, he made | 
use of werry hindelicate langvidge, and blowed his nose all over me. 

The waterman was called as witness. The waterman, however, could only 
depose “‘that he never know'd nuffen, nor seed nuffen, nor heerd nuffen, cos he 
vas haudling the nosebags at the fuddermost part of the :ank.” 

The cabinan was required to make his defence. 

Cabman—His coach vos a standing ‘ foul,”’ and ven I told him on it, he jawed 
me and I jawed him, but I’m blow’d if I didn’t get as good as never I giv. 


| He is in fine health and vigor. 


C. S. BARTINE, Prop’r.—({Dec.5-tf.] Sec’y of K. T. C., Baltimore 


CHINESE PIGS. - . 
A PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal 
price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This hn 





kiately. 





CITY COLLECTIONS. Pe 
ue Collector of this paper having a part of his time disengaged, tenders his service 
to business men having outstanding accounts to collect, or any other business “ 
which he can be usefully employed. Gentlemen entrusting him with their affairs may 
rely on punctuality and despatch. Reference to the Editors. 
Address ** Collector,” Box 82, Upper Post Office. 
Cc. F. M. NOLAND, ad act 

OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of clams, #°® 

as General Land Agent. 

Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


(Sept. 19. 





GEORGE H. HITE, 
os pehilyn - PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. ¢ 


street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. omer 1 





House. 





GLENCOE. ne wil} continue 

he answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe wil Necks - 

at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jae" er 

Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest 3580") 

the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for peer 

stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training ¢ oo be ad 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 


(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Al 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. C.), will com 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston (S. ye week 
mence on Wednesday, 17th of February next, and continue throughout 
First Day—Four mile heats. : 





Mr. Long asked for a sample of the dialogue. The request of the magistrate 
was immediately complied with, but nothing more can be here stated than that | 
the hackney-coachman had much the best of the blackguardism. 

A cabman who declared he was all the time within ear-shot, said he was ready , 
to take his “ hoath there warn’t no ondecent lanvidge, but only sotch as he should | 
have used. Ali kvite natural and proper.” | 

** Well,” said Mr. Long, ‘‘I don’t think the complainant has made out a suffi- 
cient case against the defendant. One appears to have been quite as bad as the | 
other. I shall, therefore, dismiss the summons.” | 

‘“‘ After this here,” said the discomfitted complainant, “a cabman may come | 
out as nasty as he likes, while a respectable man like me, as von’t give no cheek | 
to a fare, mustn’t open his gallow’s mouth without being liable to be pulled for | 
twenty bob.” 


{ 


| 





Two Professionals Drunk. 

Harton Garpen.—On Thursday a tall, foreign-looking personage, with mus- | 
tachios, who was set down in the police-sheet as tae Marquis Moleg, of the 
Grapes Tavern, Compton-street, Soho, and Theresa Smicht, a fashionably-at- | 
tired foreigner, about 25 years of age, and well-looking, were brought from the 
station-house at Islington, charged by Randolph, 172 N Division, with having 
been drunk, and creating a disturbance. 

Randolph, having been sworn, stated that on Sunday night last, about half- 
past eleven o'clock, he saw a large mob of persons collected together in the 
New-road, Pentonville, and on proceeding to the spot, he found both the pri- 
soners in a state of intoxication, and the male prisoner was endeavoring to lift 
up the female, who was insensibly drunk, and they were both rolling and tum- | 
bling about together, amid the laughing and hooting of the assemblage. Wit- | 
ness, with assistance, took them to the station-house, to which they were fol- 
lowed by an immense number of persons. 

The prisoners described theinselves as professional singers, who had come to 
this country ‘under a professional engagement. They were both charged and 
locked up, and when the female came to her senses, she gave her residence No. 
109 Great Portland-street, Marylebone. 

Mr. Greenwood asked the Marquis Moleg what he had to say to the charge ' 
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| from $100 to $1900. Tnere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, th 


Second Day —Three mtle heats. 

Third Day—T wo mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Handicap Race, Three mile heats. 

The Club will on each of the above days give a purse for a second race. eg See's 
(Nov. 21-6t) JOHN B. IRVINY, _ 





DRONE. t for one or #0 
, ig subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm himeut! rang coll 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone : y° old colts 
now one year old, and just weaned, are very promising. Ile has but ane net er 
and no thorough-bred 3 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr. olds have -—_- KENDALL 
stakes this year.—{nov. 21) __ JAS. B.S 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. v and caty @ 

HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Bety. accom 

and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for we rabian horse 

modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an — Messense! 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well kine 

mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. — possesse! ® 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent ond the best & 

good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is cons! 


iid 
- 3 ave been > Pa 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and ba sffers 1 





trot fifteen miles against any other horse. and 
Factor may be seen at Shepherd's ‘‘ Buck'’s-horn Tavern, 

Broadway. % rae 

i i Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times, 

Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the 5 yh MILLER, ae 

Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New silt 


THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. land cowing to" 
HE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting Engiey ind. or half ii 
T death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals «hy The Sybscrl0e 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1540- fourth optional? 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and me on 90 consecul'”® 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to * Stars.” of on h erformance of a» 
nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the regs Fession for the ®P 
engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of oe! Tees tant not be it 
roaching season, that the pyar reputation of the Dramain ¥irg Jed upon 0 
jured. The Subscriber is will 


» corner of 22d street 


‘or 


(Oct. 31. 





re 
to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum ag ofthe late 
the portion of interest. It one be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lanny get of 
National Theatre, N. Y.) has been engaged as the Deputy an ng Mail the 25 


Sept-next during his proposed absence. Proposals we CORGE JONES Lessee 


ichmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—(aug 15) 
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OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
BE following Sw are now open, to be run over the Oakland Course—to 


the Ist January, 1841. 
7 ae pstakes for 3 yr. , sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. :— 


vel Davenport. 
sumesycepstakes for 3 yr. olds, 7 $300 ae ~— heats. 
takes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, - Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— 
3. rT M. Pindell - Y.N. Oliver w Bacon 


.W. 
Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, P. P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate 
4. P8250, five ormore to make a = Two mile heats. Now three subs. :— 4 
13) J. M. Pindell . W. Bacon G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. 
5, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprietor adds @ 


|) cup, value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifieen subs. :— 
pdt. Pindell W.T. Ward Harry Danie! 
JM. Pindell . be = Harry Daniel 
jton usse - ii. idney Burbri 
BON . Oliver W. W. Bacon Wm. Buford, =. 


J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H. W.Farris 
STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844, 
§. For 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to make a race, Two mile heats ; 
, close as above. Now seven subs. :— 
“ Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names the get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get o Cripple 
A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
7 Produce Stake for3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. 
a oe A. L. Shotwell Y. N. Oliver. 
Above you have alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
rst of January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 


Gibson Malory 


New two 


address WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
_{0ct.24-3m] Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 





NEW ORLEANS RACES, 
T JE Jockey Club Fall Meeting, over the Louisiana Course, will commence the 3d 
Wednesday, 16th Dec., and continue five days. 

First Day—Match $2000 a side, between Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Houri, by 
Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton, and Mr. John F. Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by De- 
fence, out of Tears by Woful, Two mile heats. 

), We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old 
Spring of 1840, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make a race, to name and close 
tue 10th of Nov. next, to come off over the Louisina course the 16th of Dec. next, Two 
wile heats. Now five subs. viz:— 

J.B. Pryor Duncan F Kenner F. Daptontios Jno. Armstrong Thos. J. Wells. 

2. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Hurdle Race, Purse $200, ent. $20, the second 
jorse to receive back his entrance from the proprietors, gentlemen riders, to be dressed 
in jockey Style; the first hurdle to be four feet high, the remainder of the hurdles three 
anda half feet high, and five hurdles in the mile, four or more to make a race, to close 


the 20th Nov. Onemile. Now seven subs. viz:— 
John R. Grymes John L. Lewis M. Marigny 
J. Holland John Holden Chas. Daunwoy 


: Charles C. Kennedy. 

3. We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 2yrs. old the 
Spring of 1840, sub. $500 each, $300 ft., three or more to make a race, colts 75lbs, 3lbs, 
alowed to fillies and geldings, to name and close 15th Oct. Mile heats. Now one sub 
viz:— 3 Col. A. L. Bingaman. ; 

4. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, free for all ages, Spring of 1841, 

sub. $1000 each, h. ft.,four or more to make a race, to come off the 3d Wednesday in 

March, 1841, to name and close 10th Feb. next. Four mile heats. Now four suabs., viz :— 
Thos. J. Wells James S$,Garrison Thos. Watson Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

5. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, Spring of 1841, colts 
‘olbs. 3lbs. allowed to fillies and geldings ; sub. $500 each, $300 ft., $100 if declared and 
paid Lo the Secretary of the Club on or before the 15th Feb. next; to come off 3d Wed- 
nesday in March, 1841, five or more to make a race ; the second horse to receive half his 
stake. Mile heats. 

Al! nominations post marked the 15th Feb. (post paid), to the Secretary, C. Claiborne, 
New Orleans, will be good. 

The distance and prizes to be run for each day over the Louisiana Course, the Fall 
Meeting of 1840, will be made known in due time. C. CLAIBORNE, Sec’y. 

of Louisiana J. C. 

Gentlemen who have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 

(Oct. 17.] 





: MOBILE FALL RACES. 
H& FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
of January, 1841, and continue five days. 

First day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
\341. Three or moreto makearace. The following are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
each, $250 ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 _ cent. 

Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscription of $25 
Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary or Proprietor at 
DAVID STEPHENSON — 

Caugl9s) 


each. 
Mobile. 
F.K. West, Secretary. 





BILLY TOWNES FOR SALE. 
HIS celebrated race horse, one of the best sons of Imported Fylde, out of a well 
known mare by Virginian, is offered for sale on reasonable terms. He is now six 
years old, a bay, with black legs, in very high form, and sound as a dollar. His blood and 
racing career isso well known, that itis thought unnecessary to go into any detail. Suf- 
fice to say, that he has travelled as much, and won as many races under adverse circum- 
stances as any horse in the Union. He is now in training, and so late as the 9th of Oct. 
last he wonthe Jockey Club Purse at Louisville, Ky., Four mile heats, at four heats, 
beating the congregated strength of that great race horse region. He has won in Virginia, 
in Maryland, in Louisiana, in Carolina, in Georgia, in Missouri, and in Kentucky, and is 
thoroughly known as a stout, hard-bottomed horse of the good old sort. For particulars 
of Lisraces and his pedigree, the public are referred to the columns of the “ Spirit of the 
Times” and the ‘American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” : 
Billy Townes will be sold on accommodating terms. Application may be made (if by 
letter, post paid) to JOHN C. BEASLEY, Lovisville, Ky., who has the horse in posses- 
sion at present, orto R. R. BEASLEY, now at Petersburg, Va. 
Petersburg, Va., Oct. 11, 1840.—[{Oct. 17-8t.} 





IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
N°. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form te his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
iella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 

n... 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
halebone. 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. 
aS Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 

hiskey. 

No.7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan,out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she wonthe Oaks, beat Lu 
tettaa match race, and won many other first rate races. 4 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 
‘ol. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. 

No.2. is now with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos, 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. : 

Such an opportunity fo purchasing valuable brood mares rarely — 3 yt 


Ne st, and these may be ha . un very accommodoting terms. 
Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.. ‘avl1) 


’ KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
I by following Sweepstakes are now open to be run over the above course 1841 and 
542; 


No.1. The Sewell, or Breeders’ Stakes, for 3yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, 
$200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, but only $50 if declared off by Ist of April. To name 
“id Close lst January next. Now three subs., to wit -— , 

1. George Goodwyn names ch. f. by Cymon, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy. 

2. Townes & Williamson name 
4. John K. Simpson names 
‘0.2. John Blunt vs. the world, Boston only excepted—Sweepstakes for all ages (Boston 

“xcepted), to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats, 
4! Or more to make a race, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now one sub. :— 
__1. Dr. Geo. Goodwyn names John Blunt, by Marion, out of Mary Blunt’s dam, 3 yrs. 
‘te cracks of New Jersey and Long Island are particularly invited into this stake. 

_ No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1842, sub. $300 each, 

*/U0 {t., Mile heats, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now five subs., to wit:— 

|. Gov. Samuel Sprigg names 

~. Col. Francis Thompson names 

3. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 

: = 2. H. Shepherd name 
_» Vol. Wm. R, Johnson names , 
Gentlemen desirous of subscribing to the foregoing stakes will please address the Pro- 

‘etor, at Baltimore. The present subscribers will please take notice of the closing on 
* Istof January and send me their nomination. 
Baltimore, Non. 16—{nov. 21-t26dec] JAS. B. KENDALL, Prop’r. 


(00a 
SELMA (Ala.) FALL RACES 
\ut commence over the Central Course, Selma, Ala., on Tuesday, the 22d of De- 
* cember, 1840. 
“wet Day—S weepstakes for allages, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more to make a 
*e, to name and close the 12th Dec. Four mile heats. 
ame Day—Jockey Club Purse $400. Two mile heats. 
econd Day—Jockey Club Purse $500. Three mile heats. 
Part Day~Proprietor’s Purse $700. ad me bests. ie 
“ourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $300. Mile heats, best 9 in 9. j 
ete Dey—Sweenetanan for 3 Leif sub. 9000 cach, $100 ft., three or more to make 
*ace, to name and close 12thof Dec. Twomile heats. é 
'fth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, added to a sub. of $20 each. Mile heats. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100, h. ft., three or more to make a race, 
‘ame and close 12th Dec. Mile heats. 


Entriest " dto the Proprietor at Selma. ; 
oNov. 71) He above stakes may be forwarded to ‘yy "PLATTENBURG, Proprietor. 


NTER DOG FOR SALE. 
A SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetclies well. For further parte 
~~ culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. ¥. (jyll-tf) 
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: D OF YORK FOR SALE. } ; 
THE well-known rade totse RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 


7th April. —tmy2-t4) 


CAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
= 84 Canal st., New Orleans. 
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UGUSTA, Ga.} 
Augusta, Georgia, will come off on the 


a ae = ee 
HE Fall Races over ins ro t oe gly 
The subscribers agree to run a Post Stake over the Hampton Course on the Monday 
pr the races in{December, $1000 entrance, h. ft. Subscription to remain 
ones the Ist of December, and three or more subscribers to makea race. Four 


e ‘ 
P.S. The entries will be forwarded to Ss. W. 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840—[Oct. 17.) W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 


WANTED 

SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experi judg- 
A ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman ue “of his eats 
Engla the Fete! vibe 3 a in 2 sage cn ecrmasiet, and other ae of 

land. If a satisfactory s on co obtained South, the adverti 
no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. seonpmembe tron e 
Any command addressed to J. H., *‘ Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attended to}. 

(Oct. 3. 











y CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEuM, 
|B hoe ee Se joint Erection of Bir. Crories Counters and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
af, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s j 

opiate Be ESE sey can, Se 

s Seminary was fo nl y Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the Seumibous 
and intelli ent —- the Institution. 
_ The Eng ish, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly practisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studies pursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
Sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included in the sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention wil) be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 
to their temporary home. 


Terms. 

For Boarding, bor gerne and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


quarterly in advance -... 2... 22.2 2c cone cee cecenne deduusedasetsosse GHUe OO 
tl Ot ckcsedetibnedididdiiees GE GUINEEE ..... cnacqnanccrecithecs ~~ ) 
SONI isda cess skeekedtens dcccs GO ccc ccoccescecce japon mines ° 1 50 
Music..... OTRAS fo ea een hacia Stank wiKichdedieitns 25 00 
Drawing ......... ST it | eee ian binditliienteviinns 12 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter........... 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer to include every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
rieare sree for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 

ct. 10-t.f.} 


ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
thy annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
9th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 





ing in the United States. 
First —Puise $200, Mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 


Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3in5. | 

The Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 

St. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[Sept. 12-e4w.1 PETER W. GAUTIER, jr., Sec’y. 


ASTOR HOUSE. : 
HE undersigned respectfully announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 





b erb-ee alia tiie GbidRaddicence0t ovenennedneneroes $2 per day 
Er ne cndiewecbaccecsooecse aaaone he t. 
Children under 12 years of age and servants ..... abeovoeeas icenseen ; = -= 
Parlors, with private table, for each person ........-.-es-ee-eeeeee 3 “SS 
And for the parlor used by the party.................-.-----.-.---- 3 extra. 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
son, at fair rates. 

The subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported ‘‘ the Astor House 
fall,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 
now to refer te them. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal ——_ bestowed, and promise to pay 
unremitted attention to our patrons. OYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 

July, 1840.—[aug. 22.) 





S.J.SYLVESTER’'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last 15 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 
- Collections— Notes and Drafts collected on a)lparts of the United States, Canadas,and 

urope. 
Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any vart of England, Ireland, Scot- 
Jand, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills e) Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S$. 5. Sylvester, with instructions, to 
ensure prompt attention. ’ ’ 

Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. ; ~ OF 

Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All communications 
ust be addressed to ‘f S.J. SYLVESTER, 
Dec. 28 (Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 


STORR & MORTIMER, 

F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 

the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 

at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House, where they will constantly keep 

anextensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 

ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 

regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 
factory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be ne 

(Oct. 3.] 








WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniformsand Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (decl4] 





COMMUNICATION. 

{From the Baltimore Patriot.] 
To shave, or not to shave, is not the question ; 
Whether ’tis better for aman to suffer 
The pulls and scratches of a raw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet and a Strop of Saunders, 
And thus to endthem? Tuar is the question. 
To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard off, 
And to put anend to chin itch, and the : 
Thousand writhes and groans we men are heir to— 
’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop advertised in the Patriot by Mr. 
Saunders, and can beartestimony toits excellence. It puts a dullrazor in order quicker 
and with a better edge than anything we ever saw. We decidedly prefer it to a hone, 
and we never yet had a razor put in as good order (as the Tablet puts ours into) by a pro- 
fessional razor setter. With proper care, the Tablet must last a long time without re- 
plenishing. Those who shave themselves may anticipate a rich luxury in the use of 
Saunders’ Tablet and Strop. 

{From the New York Spirit of the Times.] 

Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—These Strops have probably done as much 
for the observance of the third commandment as half the preaching on the subject of 
profane swearing, for so kindly do they induce amiability in that class of bipeds doomed 
to use arazor, that he must be a sinner indeed who does not feel grateful to the inventor 
for putting in his hand an instrument wherewith he defies the torment of wiry-edged 
razors, and the miseries of a scraped andhalf-shaved face. We have just been pre- 
sented with one of these Strops, and we have hardly put it by since we surprised a pair 
of ruthless, rascally razors into a state of entire obedience with a few touches over 
its metallic surface. 

(From the New York Daily Advertiser.] _ 

From the reputation of Saunders’ Metallic Tablet, we were induced, a day or two 
since, to test its virtue ona pair of razors which were quite out of order, and from the 
result of the experiment, we are satisfied that a person possessed of this article can rea- 
dily give a keen edge to any razor that is not entirely beyond the skillof abarber. An 
important characteristic of the Metallic Tablet is, that it combines the pewers ef the 
Hone with the finishing properties of the Strop. 


The undersigned have for some time made daily use of George Saunders’ Improved 
Strop, and can freely testify to its value. The side which he calls the metallic tablet is, 
as far as we know, athing of his own introductiou into this country ; It appears to be an 
excellent, convenient substitute for a hone, and operating on the same principle as steel 
does upon atable knife, but with far greater smoothness and certainty, it saves the un- 
pleasant necessity of water, to assist in whetting. The other three sides of the Strop 
are extremely well finished, flat, yon sa te elastic, sored 3 soaeen from that 

i on destroys its keenness. . ISCOM, 
roundness of edge which so so y ct Ree GOTT. 


FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
{From Bell’s Weekly Messenger.} 


Saunders’ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Stropis one of the best things of the kind | 


that we have seen. This exceilent Tablet combines the properties of both a hone and a 
strop, requires no oil or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is most par- 
ticularly recommended to gentlemen who experience the inconvenience of atender face 
and a strong beard, as a razor occasionally applied to the Tablet will receive and retain 
so perfect an edge, as to render the operation of shaving as easy and agreeable as it was 
before unpleasant and painful. 
[From the United Service Gazette of Dec.8,1838.) 

Wereceive a great many cadeaurz, in the way of samples of commodities, in whose fa- 
vor the smallest puff is thankfully received ; among others a bottle of brandy, the tasting 
of which nearly poisoned us. Sometimes, however, inventions in useful art, ist ad 
conscientiously praise, are submitted to our approbation. Such is the nae ; ers 
Metallic Razor Strop of Mr. Saunders, which renders any razor, however ome “ ro 
for use in a few moments, without oil or grindstone, and which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the most complete thing of the kind we have ever met with. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL & 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
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é and on new Tee. 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United highly 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distingui AMERI Staies’. 
wan comaliae Mien « the Pedigree, Charact ing G accompanied 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics Performanc 
with incidental notices of their contempora : os of each, 


raries, etc. The Engrav 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with ; a bof the wen 


se annually pubiished in London, of 
ners of the an Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate 
expressly for This Paper, from Origina] Pictures in oil bythe most eminent Artists ;— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Trova 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.Jou» CROWELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyn 


LEVIATHAN 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyg. 


SHARK 

The property of Col. Wm.R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Drex afterTroyg 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of Col.J.H.TownEs,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HINSHELWooD—TROYE. 

Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is al 

Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Dawdne, in the saasantae or Le 
ya (nel engraved by HiINsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON 
an 


NMAN. —_— 
The First Number of th Son Wotmmot ke elt th th— 
, e First Number of the New Volume of ‘The t of the Times” —the Ten 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, wil be presented to the subscribers. 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
ae _ AK —— a use, and me in eae — year. Alistof EN LISH 

or the same year will also ublishe he v arrang 
the English form. ’ : mnt rapa a ine 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early —- bd the volume, ms will » found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, gree,owner, place and price of standing, o isti 
Stallion iu Same. , > of nearly every distinguishe 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. Andto 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in ifs columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Prorgssor STEwarT’s wotk on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of ErcHines and OUTLINES en the plan of “ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
fimish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are alread the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by Dz Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Prerce M. ButLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C., Painted by Trorz 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 


WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyz for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 


MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from aD yng ens of this country and Eng- 
land, a thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all these varied Depariments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of es execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper ean 
order it through their post-tnastcrs, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii] be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. —_ 
. Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5inadvance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion, $1. 

Ic Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
™ublication Office at One Deilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 

















THEATRICAL, 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play- way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. 

New plays done upinssrong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. 

ee splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, an 

ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil) be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic ee EOND” New Orleans, &c. 

The public’s obedient servants, . B. , : 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept.4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, | P?oprietors. 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. — 

’ ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
\ PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wauting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ saturated wood” is used or “‘ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in publice— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also xt 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver meda]s were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted vy him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 














From the Surrey and Middlesex Standard, Dec. 5, 1838.1 , 
Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—Next to a good razor 4 good — io te.Se 
desired ; and to those of our readers who are not possessed of such — ~ ic “4 See 
stronglyrecommend the one mentioned above. The effects of the Tablet upoi a razor 
are electrical; one strop of the razor across it is safficient to give. afm e 44 Toking 
shadow of which, we had almost said, would make a week’s bear 4 caren ani it 4 
aside, too mruch cannot be said in favor of this invaluable Tablet an athena a bah me 
than realizes all that its ingenious imventor ascribes to it. . cn —_ co Faemaetgene 
jin{the prospectus accompanying the Tablet, respecting the ¢ 4 s RUN! ’ 


7 DERS, 
ener ia — ea Manufacturer, No. 163 Broadway. , 


fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of poth Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the = charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
safe may be seen at the warehouse. : 

A genera! assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 

ENOS WILDER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st., New York. 

IC> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
cnow that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, =~ 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. ‘There are ee - 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to ft r 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast | . ee 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever - e ~ a 
ourning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it > sufficiently intense to do them injury. 

ITZGERALD. 
ah Pierce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
poe tenneh) Oa Peter S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 


: dy to deceive 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever rea 
the public hs arances and professions. No person wil) be an authorized agent to 


sell my safes without a certificate under whe WiLDER,(6m Pasentecdndiianuiastad 





New York, April 18, 1640.—{ap18- 
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- Theatrical Notices. 


PARK THEATRE. 

HIS EVENING, Dec. 12—Mrs. FITZWILLIAM’S Benefit, on which occasion the 
T yourg Minstrels, the MASTERS HUGHES. will appear in two Musical Perform- 
ances, inthe course 0 which they will pe:form on several instruments—the Harp, Vio- 
Jin, Concertina, &c—the BANISHEv STAR, and other entertainments. 

MONDAY, Dec. 14—Last night but three of Mrs. FITZWILLIAW’S engagement prior 
to her departure for the South—LOVE IS BLIND—the BANISHED STAR, with other 
tertainments. 
“TUESDAY, Dec. 15—Last night but two of Mrs. F.’s engagement, on which occasion 
the Masters HUGHES will perform—the BANISHED STAR—UUT OF PLACE, and other 
entertainments. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16—Last night but one of Mrs. F.’s engagement—the MAID OF 
HONOR—FOREIGN AIRS AND NATIVE GRACES. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 17—Last night of Mrs. F.’s engagement, when the Masters 
HU GHES will appear. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 13—Benefit and last appearance of Mrs. FITZWILLIAM. 


A CARD. 

RS. FITZWILLIAM begs leave :espectfully to inform her friends and the public 

that her Benefit will take place THIS EVENING, the 12th, on which occasion the 
Young Minstrels, the Masters HUGHES, will appear in two musical performances, in 
the course of which they will perform on various instruments, viz: the Concertina, the 
Harp, the Double Harp, and Violin. The performances wil] consist of (for the 2d time) 
Mr. Buckstone’s new comedy of THE BANISHED SWAR;; or, A Leaf from the Life of 
an Actress—Mademoiselle Fanny Nonpareil (an actress), Mrs. Fitzwilliam. The farce 
of MISCHIEF MAKING—Madame Manette, Mis. Fitzwilliam. The farce of the BOLD 
DRAGOONS, and other entertainments. 


NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 

RS. SEGUIN has the honor of announcing to her friends and the public, that her 

Benefit will take place on Thursday evening, the }7th instant, on which occasion 
wil) be produced (for the Ist time in America) Rossini’s celebrated Opera Buffa called 
IL TURCO IN ITALIA; or, The Turk in Italy, in which Sig. DE BEGNIS will appear 
jn his original character of Don Geronio, assisted by Messrs. Giubilei, Horncastle, and 
Seguin, and Miss Wallack. Mr. BUCKSTONE will, upon that occasion, perform in a new 
original farce ; between which and the Opera will be presented a DIVERTISSEMENT, in 
which Mmes. Ginbilei and Wells, Mons. Martin, and the corps de ballet will appear. 

The Box-book is now open. (Dec. 12) 


; Things Theatrical. 


The Park.—Mrs. Fitzwit114M has been playing all this week at the Park, 
to houses quite indifferent. The sleighing during the early part of the week, 
and the strong attractions of Don Giovanni at the other house, have been the 
occasion of their falling off, for the lady never played with more animation and 
never looked better. She has brought out several new affairs ; one called ** Out of 
Place” made a great deal of fun on Monday last. Mr. Buckstone has written 
a new comedy for her called the ‘ Banished Star; or, a Leaf from the Life of 
an Actress.” It was produced last evening, but will be repeated to-night for 
the benefit of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. We beg the attention of our readers to her 
card at the head of this column. We have been furnished with the following 
analysis of the plot of the comedy. 

Mademoiselle Fanny Nonpareil, an actress of the seventeenth century, having 
turned the heads of half Paris, suddenly receives an order from the Court Cham- 
berlain to quit the city. She obeys, and in order to dispel the ennui of a pro 
vincial exile, we find her masquerading os the maid of a farmer, who is in her 
confidence, and amusing herself by making love to one of the farm lads, ren- 
dered half distracted by her beauty and coquetry. A certain Baroness comes to 
the farm who turns out to be the personage who has procured the banishment 
of the fair actress, on suspicion of her having made a conquest of Count Alfred 
Beauvarlet, between whom and the Baroness, some matrimonial negociations 




















had been in progress—The Lady struck with the appearance of Fanny, and 
thinking her to be what she seems, a mere unsophisticated village girl, and 
wishing to repay the Count for his infidelity, takes her to the Chateau, and in- 
troduces her as a young girl destined for a convent life, intending that Fanny 
shall win the Count’s affections, and thus revenge the wrongs of her patroness 
by disclosing her real position, which of course renders a union impossible 
Fanny enters into the plot, and after a variety of incidents, the supposed pea- 
sant is recognised as the popular actress, the Count confesses that she never 
encouraged him in any way—a reconciliation takes place between the Baroness 
and the Count, and then Fanny is recalled to the scenes of her glory. 


The New National Opera House.—Had the manager of this establishment 
produced no other opera than ‘* Don Giovanni,”’ he would be entitled to the 
thanks of all men of taste, and deserve the most liberal support of vur citizens 
As it has been presented at this theatre, it is beyond doubt the most delightful 
and impressive musical entertainment furnished to us in fifteen years. In the 
first place the opera is the chef d’wuvre of one of the greatest of composers ; the 
variety is infinite, comprising the gayest bursts of pleasure, joy, and love, with 
passages the most touching and pathetic; in the second act you hear the wild, 
unearthly sounds which fancy associates with spectral forms from beyond the 
tomb. The story upon which the opera is founded is familiar; Mozart in adapt 
ing it, has re-told it with the power of a master. The instrumentation is admi- 
rable beyond belief; nothing can excel it in its brilliancy or its expressiveness. 

Mr, Penson has surpassed all his former triumphs, by the manner in which 
he has brought out Don Giovanni. The orchestra especially play with a preci- 
sion and firmness unwonted even under his control. Upon Mr. Penson likewise 
has fallen all the burden of perfecting the choruses and the like; he has dis- 
charged the duty with great fidelity and ability. 


Mr. Witson has spared no expense in putting the opera upon the stage. A 
great number of new scenes have been painted expressly for the opera, and they 
exceed any that have hitherto been painted for the new house. Every thing is 
right indeed, so far as the manager is concerned, and most heartily do we con- 
gratulate him, that his efforts have been so successful. The houses have been 
good from the beginning, and what is plainly indicative of the sense of the town, 
they have been improving constantly since the second night. 

A very few words now for the vocalists engaged in the upera. GuIBILEI en- 
acts Don Giovanni, an: sings it better than he plays it. He is superior in old 
men, and has not the easy, gallant manner which should characterize the Span- 
ish roué. His music—like all ihe music of the gpera indeec—is inexpressibly 
fine. A duct which he sings with Zerlina (Miss Poote) has been repeated 
every night we have heard tke opera. His bacchanal song of ‘** Women and 
Wine,” brings him great applause, as does the serenade, in which the leader 
80 admirably accompanies him in the second act. 

Secuin plays Leporello with much vivacity. His opening solo, no one we 
have ever heard, can sing better, but his greatest triumph is his description of the 
victims of Don Giovanni to Donna Elvira; it is the gem of the opera, and is 
alone worth balf a dozen modern operas. 

The music of Mr. Manvers is not of that attractive character to bring down 
the house, though it plainly is more acceptable to the audience as they become 
familiar with it. It is due to Mr. Manvers to say that in this opera, he has jus- 
tified the promise which he gave in ‘* Fidelio,” on its first representation at the 
Park ; he has appeared to far greater advantage than in any previous part at the 
National. In the duet with Donna Anna (Mrs. Sgcutn) called “the oath,” he 
as very happy indeed. 

As to the character of the music of her part, Mes. Seguin is situated like Mr. 
Manvers; it is not immediately captivating, yet we think Donna Anna her great- 
est performance. The music is exceedingly difficult, but she executes it with 
power and brillianey, and with admirable simplicity. The description of the 
violence of Don Giovanni in the first act, and her grand scena in the second, 
are the prominent points in her part ; both are magnificent. 

Miss Pooxe is said to be the star of the opera. Zerlina is certainly the 
most attractive personage in the cast ; the music is simple and beautiful, and 
perfectly adapted for her voice. What we think of her singing, we have said 
often before. She receives far more applause than any other individual, and the 
scena commencing, “ Beat me, beat me, dear Masetto,” is rapturously encored, 
notwithstanding the ludicrous situation into which it throws both characters 
who have to re-conmence the quarrel}, and go through the reconciliation. 
onus renga pg has as difficult & part to perform as any in the opera. 
PR an i t, from extreme trepidation, she appeared unequal to it, but has 
he Co Nig evening since. ‘Those who were most severe in their strictures 

night,,now acknowledge her merit, and join in the applause which she 
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receives. Let hér throw more energy into her action, and sing with more confi- 
dence, and she will justify all the hopes of her friends. 

» In gor hurried remarks, we have not attempted to do any justice to the merits 
of the opera, save to express unqualified admiration. It should make the for- 
tune of the house, and will, we think, do so. It is a musical treat such as we 
have not before had, and as such is it appreciated, for the audiences are altoge- 
ther more respectable in character than any that have been attracted to our thea- 
tres since the days of the Italian company. So long as it pays well, we trust 
its representation will not be interrupted. 

We have scarcely rvom to add that Mr. Bocxstone has been playing here the 
past week in favorite farces. To-night he brings out the drama of “ Poor 
Jack,” founded upon Capt. Marryatt’s story of that name. It is right thus to 
relieve occasionally the vocalists from the very severe labor of singing a grand 
opera. Mr. Buckstone must have made good use of his time in this country, as 
he brought out another new piece last night at the Park. 

Unavoidable circumstances have occasioned the postponement of the benefit 
of Mrs. Seguin till Thursday wext. On that evening “Il Turco in Italia” will 
be produced. Without the attraction of a new opera, this lady should draw a 
crowded house; she has been playing a very arduous engagement, with con- 
stant applause. For the pleasure she has thus diffused, she deserves a rich, 
substantial benefit. Her bill will be found in the appropriate column. 


Theatrical On Dits. 

La Bevve Evssver left this city on Wednesday for the South. No terms 
could be made which would induce her to appear here before she makes her 
Southern tour. Wedo not expect to see her again before spring, when she will 
be welcomed back with glad applause. 

The Woops drew very large houses at the Tremont, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday last in La Sonnambula. The papers are lavish in their praises of 
Mrs. Wood. The opera was so successful that it was repeated on Wednesday 
and Thursday. From Boston, it is understood that they proceed to Philadel- 
phia to bring out ** Norma.” 

Branam has been singing at Burton's theatre to houses very shy, save the 
first and second nights. Mrs. Battery, of the Park theatre, accompanied him as 
prima donna. Her benefit takes place this evening. Miss Cusnman played 
Fenella. This lady, we are assured has made herself a great favorite. 

Miss Cuirron is yet in town, but proceeds immediately to Washington to ful- 
fil an engagement with Miss Monier. 

The Washington theatre opened on Tuesday last with Mr. Forrest. One 
of the company, detained probably by the snow, did not arrive in season to open 
on Monday. The same cause detained the * opening address "—a more disas- 
trous failure might have occurred, if the address is of the usual character of 
such performances. The Washington theatre is said to look finely since the 
thorough renovation recently made in it 

Mr. Power passed through Augusta, Ga., on the 3d instant, en route for New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Pracipe had arrived at Charleston, S. C. by the last advices, and was 
prevented from making his first appearance as announced ‘by severe indisposi 
tion,” say the papers. Mr. Placide had been ill for some weeks, when he left 
New York, and the fatigue of his journey has probably thrown him back some- 
what; but we trust the next accounts willl realize the hope which his friends 
entertain of his full recovery, undera milder sky. 

Mrs. Suaw played * Alice Darvil” in the drama of ‘ Ernest Maltravers,”’ for 
her benefit at Abbot's Theatre, Charleston, S.C. This lady has had quite a 
successful engagement there. She is clever, and we are happy to hear of her 
success. We are not advised as to her next engagement. 

Browne, with a portion of the Charleston Corps Dramatique, has been ona 
visit to Culumbia, S. C., where the Legislature were in session, and the races 
were to come off. 

Mr. Rancer will probably leave this city for New Orleansin the course of the 
ensuing week. He has an engazemen: at the St. Charles, where he cannot 
fail to become a decided favorite. As a gentleman, a friend, and a social com- 
panion, as well as a most accomplished author and actor, we cordially commend 
him to the kind attention of our southern friends. 

The New Orleans Press brags loudly, (and we think, upon the whole, with 
a good show of reason,) of the strength displayed by Catvweuu in the selection 
of his company, this season. It certainly numbers some very talented names. 

The Chesnut Street, (Philadelphia), is doing a very bad business. One of the 
daily press reports that Lecompte & Co. have been dancing to nobody in the 
boxes, and * his anxious ma,” in the pit. The average nightly receipts, during 
his last engagement, did not exceed .tree hundred dollars. ‘ Norma” is soon to 


be produced there as adap'ed by Mr Fry ofthat city. It is to be got up by the 
adapter, with every accessory of stage efiect. 





The Opening Address 


OF THE NEW AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS, 
By ** Phazma,""—(J. M. Field.) 


Come from the dreamy shadows of gone times, 
Ye gifted ones, ye sires and sons of song, 
Tne minstrelsy ye sang in other climes 
As humble echoes we would fain prolong. 
Thov shadowy one of Avor, art thou near? 
Doth not thy curious spirit seek to pry, 
Scanning the steps of a new hemisphere, 
To question if thy strains were born to die ? 


Never! The voice of centuries has spoken, 
And Avon's peasant minstrel soars alone! 
And the long future promises unbroken 
The same eternal laurels as his own! 
Great master-spirit of the beart and mind, 
Smiling while ruling, with a brow so kind, 
That young ambition, panting to aspire. 
First turns to thee to wonder and adinire ! 
When Shakspeare’s numbers thrilled each distant land, 
What was the wilderness on which we stand ! 
Now myriads throng to hear his deathless strains, 
First sung when red men tenanted our plains; 
And the shrill whoop and startling rifle crack 
Were all the sounds lone echo answered back ! 
Now list the steps of men, the hum of trade, 
Whilst echo, from the lonely forest shade, 
Daily and nightly, with loud shriek and scream, 
Starts, answering the mighty voice of steam! 


The song of Shaksveare with the steps of men, 
Wil! march till time in chaos slips again ; 

And the Onmeasured prairies of the west, 

E’en now invite him for their minstrel guest. 
The desert yields to culture; the red man 

Flies onward his oblivion to scan 

From broad Pacific’s cliffs; another race 

Usurps and treads the Indian's dwelling-place ; 
And white men walk, and huiy bells are knolling, 
Far as the tide of Mississippi's rolling ! 


We greet ye, sun-warm tenants of the South, 

And proud will be each humble Thespian's mouth ; 

In echoing sweet Avon's murmurs here, 

Where breathing thoughts and burning words are dear. 


So much for Shakspeare. Now the second course is, 
Just to dismount and talk about the horses. 

Haste, clear the ring! Bring forth the untamed steed, 
The Tartar wild, he of the Ukrain breed, 

And set him flying round the circling track 

With a mortal Mercury upon his back ! 


The horse! ‘The animal best loved by man, 

Forms here a part and parcel of our plan. 

His bounding hoofs the groundlings’ ears shall split, 
Not on the s/agc, but coursing round the pit : 
Around the circle, not the dress circle though, 

The gallant rider and his steed shall go. 

Our merry clown shall here vut-joke Munchausen, 





While a gay horse is dancing * Nancy Dawson.” 
Should not a horse legitimately giace 
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The mimic scene, in proper time and place, 
When bleeding Richard screams, with husky force, 

“A horse! ahorse! my kingdom for a horse !” 

Our managers, who erst have smelt the lamp, 

And trod the new-laid boards of little Camp, 

And eariier still were foremost pioneers, 

Planting the drama here in by-gone years, 

Now come again, old toilers in the cause, 

Asking to share your welcome and app'ause. 
Yourhands! Your hands! in friendly plaudits meeting, 
Give to your humble caterers a greeting ! 


We plant no opposition standard here ; 

No rivals we, no rival do we fear: 

Contented on oar hamble course to go, 
Cheered by the lordly Temple's overflow. 
Here are our fairy patrons smiling o'er us,* 
And troops of friends already throng before us : 
And here the eagle and the starry bannert 
Shall freely float o’er fair Louisiana. 

Long may our flag wave in a southern breeze ; 
Long may you smile and we still live to please ! 





* The muses on the ceiling. 
+ Paiited on the proscenium. 





English Cheatrical Intelligence. 


Tue Otymric.—[Continued from our papers received by the Gre 
—A burletta in one act, entitled “A Slight Mistake,” last nicht (Oct. 29) 

caused the. management of this theatre to make the “great tistake” ; sy 
production. It is a sad affair, and turns upon the old joke of working Mrche 
insane, by treating a gentleman as mad. An elderly lady also intends to car, a 
young peer to the altar instead of a lunatic asylum, his supposed destinati : 
The peer turns out an umbrella-maker, and we fear he wil! have but a me 
rain. ‘There is some equivoque—ani a few situations are incident upon ars 
the farce, but it is altogether a dreadfully meagre invention, miserably edie’ 
out. It was nevertheless announced for nightly repetition to a few disser soe 
sibilations and the applause of one French gentleman, who V'gorously c! : 7 
his hands. He seemed to understand the attempts at wit much better than the 
native audience. The second novelty was entitled “The Last Day,” which i 
has been also announced will be repeated “every evening.” To reneat th, 
‘last day” “every evening” seems like an Irish experiment, but the fens 
will have to take the “ bull” by the horns. The plot is simple. A gentlemar 
over head and ears in debt and love, is upon the eve of three events namely, 
marriage, arrest, and his twenty-sixth birthday! His uncle has wille« that f te 
marry not before he is twenty-six, he shall forego an inheritance of two th, 
sand a year; he is in the “last day” of his twenty-fifth year, and the fathe, 0 
his betrothed has ‘* withdrawn consent” on account of the debts, difficulties. 
dissipations of the Lothario. In the predicament of suspense he proposes to 
“annihilate time and space” by taking poison, for which his faithful servan: 
finds a substitute, * administering that which is innocent” instead. When he 
thinks he is about to die the relenting father of his ‘* Emma” brings her in t: 
marry him, and his servant jamps, capers, shouts, and undeceives luis master ql! 
in abreath, for the purpose of making the audience comfortable. * All is hanpy 
now.” Mr. Baker made the most of the here, and Mr. Balls was brisk a, 
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bustling as the servant. Mr. Samuel Roxby enacted cleverly enoug! the par 
of an incipient Deville, an uneducated phrenologist, who feels everybody's head, 
or 1s anxious todo so; and who, if he had only touched ihe author's, might have 
told him that a talent for farce-writing was not among his “ great developments.” 
“The Last Day,” however, was better than the “Slight Mistake,” and got ag 
much encouragement as the audience could afford to bestow upon “the best o 
two bad ones.”’ —a Morning Herald 

Apvetrni.—The ghost of Monsieur Laffarge may now abandon its evening 
walks through the bleak and uncomfortable passages of Glan‘lier, and forbear to 
vex any more the solitary prison cells of Tulle. The stern moralists of the 
Adelphi have administered a lesson to unloving wives with which even the per- 
turbed spirits of poisoned husbands have every reason to rest satisfied. We re 
fer to the burletta of “deep domestic interest”? which was produced at that 
amusing little theatre on Thursday; ‘ Lafiarge, or Self-will in Woman.” 

Wilfal woman must see this drama. Nothing that we can say will prevent 
her. Her husband too will certainly lock in upon it, or at least as inuch as re 
mains of him after his /ait de poule. We think it less necesscry, therefore, to 
be elaborate or critical; and as we imagine ourselves to be addressing that scc- 
tion of the public exclusively whom we have here pointed out, we wall venture 
to say that for them (and they are quite large enough to fil! the Adelphi every 
night) the matter of this thrilling drama is not without points of valuable instruc- 
lion, to say nothing of its indignant moral. 

First, the woman will learn the importance of being quite off with her old 
love before she’s on with her new. Next, she will ascertain what 8 very disa- 
greeable thing it is to attempt suicide with a had pan of charcoal. Thirdly, if 
she should find herself impelled by destiny to steal any diamonds from her fe- 
male friends, she will observe the expediency of concealing the circumstance 
from her male ones, unless satisfied beforehand that their love is stronger than 
their dislike of theft. Fourthly, and above all, she will receive the impressive 
lesson of Low best to purchase her arsenic, and what fatal mistakes may arise 
from ill-placed confidence at that critical crisis in her history. For the husband, 
we may perhaps more briefly sum up the moral. If he is wise he will aever 
get drunk. When he is nut wise, and nobody is at all times, he will avoid 
glasses of innocent-looking water, or basins of lait de poule, that he may happen 
to see in his wife’s bed-room. 

Young France is on this occasion embodied by Mr. Yates (who gave one o! 
tke best burlesque imitations of French tragedy that we have ever heard) aud 
Mr. Paul! Bedford, with humorous originality ; and the entire performarce 1s lis 
tened to with apparent delight. When Mr. Yates came forward at the fall o! 
the curtain, and, in his unique and utterly indescribable way, said that he hoped 
that that effort the audience bad just seen ‘to represent woman as she }s, an 
as she sometimes has been, on the part of Mrs. Yates, had contained nothing 
which should shock the most sensitive delicacy,” he was answered by a /ouc 
and long shout, expressive of perfect delight, and a thoroughly satisfied mora! 
feeling. Why should criticism lodge any appeal against this verdict! But 
why, we cannot help asking at the same time, should not somebody write & 0% 
tural part, foran aciress that can be natural when she pleases ! We never cau 
help associating with Mrs. Yates, the memories of pleasant Victorine. 

Mr. Wieland’s humor is all-attractive here, and some of Mr. Nightingale’smi- 
tations of the actors are surprising. Mr. Harley, in particular, should go én 
hear them. aes 


Miss Kelly’s Theatre. 
To the Editor of The Age. 


Sir :—Greer-room report has reached me that the plans for my dramatic 8¢ 
have faded—that my theatre has been entirely upon credit—that | have no i 
tention or encouragement to re-open it—and that actiuns are pending with an 
formers whuse alleged engagements for three years I am rumored to have 
broken. 7 | 
To these unfounded and idle (for I hope they are not malicious) assertions 
simply answer— 
That my dramatic school has been for the last two years in active and success: 
ful operation. —— 
That the enterprize has already cost me in hard money of my own earning UP 
wards of £10,000. in 
That on closing my theatre in May last, all thesalaries and accounts that wer 
due were paid. _ 
That | had not, by word or deed, become responsible to any one for any ter'® © 
engagement. ie raped 
That there does not remain, even in negotiating, an arrangement unis ca 
excepting in the case of Mrs. Stanley, Miss Emma Dowton, and Mr pocket 
ton, whose propositions, when I am again in action, it will afford me the greates’ 
pleasure to meet, and:o promote to the best of my little power. . 
I may add that I am wholly free from debt of any kind, with the excep"! 
what will become due, at the completion of the contracts for furnishing wid y * 
tre, to the few persons who have kindly exerted themselves to assist 1° 
effort towards completing this my loyal, thongh humble attempt to reneTste 
advance the dramatic art. In most sincerely apologising fur this lengthy er 
sion un your columns, I feel that [ ought (as I really do) tu congratulate my 
upon the advantageous publicity this refutation will afford me, through oa ef 
ness, to give the assurance that it is my intention immediately to re-op wad 
little theatre, however slow and gradually I may be compelled from curcuim'™ 
ces to work the attractive portion of my undertaking. 
Tam, sir, your faithful and obliged servant, 
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